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I’itEFACK. 


This compilation is mainly derived from the great Gnmdriss 
of Brugmann and Delbrueck (especially Vol. I), Tick’s Woerterluch 
I, Platts’ Dictionary of Urdu and Hindi, Lanman, Wackernagel, 
Jackson’s Avesta Grammar and Avesta Reader, Ilorn’s Gr. der new- 
persischen Etymologic, Prellwitz, Kluge's Et- Wb- d- deutschen Sprache, 
and Skeat. Some other acknowledgments are made in the text, but 
these by no means exhaust my obligations : ‘ convey? the wise it call. 

The transliteration employed may seem open to criticism ; but it 
was necessary to be as easily intelligible as possible, whioh would 
( not have been the case on a more perfect system. Perhaps the 
marking of quantities in Greek and Latin may fairly be considered 
capricious. 

I am grateful to my colleagues lor patiently hearing me; and 
my thanks are especially due to Professor Saroda Charaa Chakra- 
varti, who literally shed abundant light on the subject, and to Mr, 
A. Yenis, Principal. Those who have ever printed in. this country 
will agree with me that I am also indebted to my printers (Maha- 
mandal Shastra Prakasak Samiti), for the way in whioh they have 
executed an unusual and difficult piece of work. 

These lectures have brought many thoughts of those who have 
tried to teach me, some of whom are still with us, but some— 
Rutherford, Morfill, Walker—are gone. 

Benares : 

February 1911. 
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borrowed from Persia would be parallel to the change of kh (fc) to w 
in popular pronunciation. 

But the remark about the Afcharvaveda is irrelevant since 
atharvan and connected words are in Rigveda. Could the word be 
derived from the stem manth math in the reduced form mth't Gf 

o 

R V. vi 16, 13 tvam ague puskar&d adhtj atharud nir amanthatec. 
And could we then compare Prometheus ( e for d) ? The influence of 
words with infixed nasal like m xnthin might account for t in dtar. 

P. 27 column 3 read bdrutit, haremu. 

Read p-29 note p. 43 hamfu, p. 48 giddh (for gidhh), p. 30 
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P- 90 In Gre^k column perhaps (line 8) refers to what follows. 



“ Once upon a time ” there lived a tribe, or group of tribes, 
whom for convenience we may call Indo-European or Iodo-Ger- 
nianic. Where they lived and when, where they came from, 
whether they were of mixed origin or unmixed, all this ia matter 
of dispute* They may have been few in number or many. But 
oefore them lay a oareer unparalleled in the history of this earth, 
for they were destined to prove the chief factor in tire evolution 
of human civilisation* Their religion enabled them to face the 
unknown world of nature boldlv, in the belief that an orderly 
system of observances (which included much wholesome living) 
secured them against demoniac assaults. Their cult of the family- 
hearth united the family, and through the family the tribe, into 
a permanent and compact whole. Their cult of the dead furnished 
the basis for a law of property which, by securing inheritance 
within the family, made it worth while to acquire and save, not 
only for oneself, but for the generations still to come, Their civil 
polity expanded into the Greek City and the English Parliament. 
But in these lectures I wish to speak to you, not about altar or 
hearth, gens or gotror, or srdddh, but on one part only of our 
common inheritance, language. Vasishtha and Viswamitra, 
Buddha and Zoroaster, Jaydeva and Kabir and Tulsi Das, Homer 
and Virgil, Firdausi and Dante, Plato and Aristotle, Galileo and 
Darwin, Shakespeare and Goethe, Cervantes and Molibre, all 
spoke their language. The Hindu bathing, the priest at Mass, use 
their words, and even their grammar but little changed. The 
proudest titles of the rulers of the earth, King and Tsar and 
Kaisei, Emperor or Shah or Maharaja, President, Premier, 
Governor, Minister, have been coined from their speech. At 
Allahabad you may see a pillar which bears records of many rulers 
in many scripts, but all in the language of these far-off men, which 
now is spoken from the mouth of the Ganges, through Northern 
India and Afghanistan and Persia and Europe, and across America, 
N 01 th or South, to the shores of the Pacific. But though the 




Introduction. 

<^GC$rine is well known to you, that Sanskrit and the Sansferitio 
languages (Bengali, Hindi, Marathi and the rest), Persian, Greek, 
Latin (with the modern languages of Italy, Prance, Spain and 
Portugal), and the other languages of Europe, excepting Hungarian 
and Turkish and Finnish, all are descendants of one original 
language, yet the evidence for this is not ordinarily accessible. I have, 
therefore, made a selection of comparisons from well-known authorities 
on the subject in order to illustrate for you this unity of the 
languages ; and I shall quote instances liberally because, though this 
or that comparison may seem, or may be, doubtful, yet the cumula¬ 
tive efiect of these many similarities cannot, I think, but be to 
convince yon that all these languages were originally one. 

In the sheets with which you have been provided you see the 
words arranged in columns. In the first I have put Hindi words, 
enclosing in brackets such as seemed to me to be rather borrowings 
from Sanskrit than genuine Hindi; though it has not been always 
easy for me to know what to bracket and what not. In the second 
comes Sanskrit, in the wide sense in which it includes the language 
(from which it will often be necessary to quote) of the early period 
before Panini as well as classical Sanskrit. The third column in¬ 
cludes, besides modern Persian in its own character, words in Roman 
character. These are from the oldest Parsee Scriptures, the 
Avesta, the language of which is so like that of the Rigveda as to 
be rather a twin cnalect than a distinct language. In Avesta words 
th is to be pronounced as in thin ; kh and g as Persian ^ and g ; ae 
corresponds to Sanskrit e, and ao to Sanskrit o: and here I may 
remark that the comparisons ^ with other languages will be more 
readily intelligible if you bear’in mind that Sanskrit e and o (9 and 
$ 1 ) are for a+i or + w. The extra i or u in some of the Avesta 
words is a mere anticipation of a following i, e, y, or u, v as in 
bavaiti, Sk. bhavati ; airyo, Sk. aryaJ.i. The vowel 1 have marked 
e is akin to Sk- a (w) ; it often comes into separate two con¬ 
sonants, as in garZmo, Sk. gharmah. It may be as well to add at 
once that in the language of the Avesta the aspirates like gh were 
de-aspirated, becoming g etc.: and the aspirates like kh became, 
according to different circumstances, sounds like k or M f 
convenience I have placed modern Persian in the same column with 




Introduction. 


the; Avesta words, though it is not descended from the Avesta* 
dialect, bat from another form of the language called “ Old Persian” 
and known to us from the inscriptions of the Persian Kings. A 
few "Old Persian” words are given, chiefly proper names pre¬ 
served in Greek and therefore in semi-Greek form. These two 
dialects, that of the Ave3ta and Old Persian, with Sanskrit and 
Scythian (of which, however, little remains) form a group of very 
closely connected languages. 

The next two columns contain successively Greek and Latin, 
Here the first thing to notice is that it is customary to quote words 
from these languages in the nominative instead of giving merely 
the stem as is the practice in Sanskrit. For instance, we quote Sk. 
Hama but Latin Romulus. This is the explanation of the fre¬ 
quency with which you will find 5 and n (Greek) or m (Latin) at 
the end of words in these columns. The vowels in these languages 
are to be pronounced much as in the Hindi words printed in the 
Roman character. But any of them may be either short or long, 
e and o included ; ct is not like 9 but like *t pronounced-quiekly ; 
and 8, 8 were simple vowels to which % wr correspond in Sanskrit. 
Greek kh, th, ph should be pronounced as the Sanskrit aspirates 
q. us, though they are the regular representatives of earlier gh, 
dh, bh : for instance, we shall find the familiar bhar, bharnd> fswfss in 
Greek as ph8r. In Latin and Greek pronounce t and d as dentals 
q, q, not as linguals q, q. Latin c andy pronounce as k and y. The 
words italicised in these columns (ehiefty in the Latin) are words 
which English has borrowed and which I give in the English form. 

In the remaining column comes English along with an occa¬ 
sional German word, for German and English are related to one 
another as Bengali and' Hindi. 

A few Russian words may serve as specimens of the great 
Slavonic branch of the Indo-European language. In these X and U 
are no longer pronounced, but merely indicate the pronunciation of 
the preceding letter. The remaining great group of languages, the 
Celtic, is represented by two or three words only. The translitera¬ 
tion of the Russian words has been somewhat simplified, as also of 
the A vesta. In the case of the last and of Hindi and Sanskrit, c h 
represents the sound of a. 



: 






|@ 


mi 

jM 

«tefcr 


mi 


m 


the first of these five lectures I hope to convince yon that 
there is a very large common element in these languages ; and to do 
this by taking you through certain groups of words, nouns of relation¬ 
ship, numerals, pronouns, parts of the body, &c., and finally through 
some specimens of declension and conjugation, 

The second lecture will be mainly devoted to showing that in 
language changes take place in an orderly fashion, not anyhow, by 
dealing at some length with the sounds represented in Sanskrit by 
(! { sr), the gutturals | kc.{%) and the palatals ch (a) &c. The inter¬ 
pretation to be plaoed on the material collected in the second lecture 
will occupy us in the first part of the third lecture, in the concluding 
portion of which I shall try to show, by means of an extract from the 
A vesta or sacred writings of the Parsees (a passage of special in- 
terest to us as it refers to this country or a part of it), how closely 
the language of Zoroaster and his followers is related to Sanskrit, 

The changes that particularly contribute to hide the identity 
of English with the ancient languages will form the subject of the 
fourth lecture ; and by showing how some apparent irregularities 
in English have been' cleared up by help of the labours of the 
old Indian and Greek grammarians, I hope to bring home to y ou 
the practical truth that ' nothing in the world is single, ’ or without 
importance for the rest- I shall also allow myself, before concluding', 
to make some remarks on the manner in which the apparently 
unchanging languages, like the Sanskrit in which a Benares 
pundit writes a vyavastha to-day or the Latin of a Papal Encycli¬ 
cal, have come into existence, and how they stand in relation to 
vernaculars. In the final lecture I shall first say something about 
Latin as you know, through English, a good many Latin words, 
and then about words borrowed into English from the East. Here 
the not inconsiderable number of Arabic words will take us beyond 
the Indo-European language. 

But,lestyou should be overwhelmed by the display of apparently 
enormous erudition, I must warn you that it is not mine. With 
much audacity, in a subject of which I never knew much and now 
know less, I have compiled what suited me from the works of learn¬ 
ed men. It has been a matter of copying the right things and of 
copying them right: not so easy a matter, but I hope I tn&y have 
avoided at least the mistakes that might do damage to you- 



iidationshio. 


t «s start with tho words mother, father, brother, sister. To' facilitate 
the comparison, I.give the corresponding Sanskrit, Greek and Latin words in 
the accusative case, marking the Greek and Latin vowels when long.— 


-Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Eng 

noli 


|jU 

m&fcera 

mafcrem 

mother 

(milk) 

(pita) 



patera 

maternal 

pafcrem 

father 

bh8I 

HTTHiq 


phratora or 

paternal 

fra t ram 

brother 


STOKIf 

>*<>- 

phratora 

fraternal 

BorOrem 

sister 


The meaning of each word is the same in all these languages except that 
Greek phratora means ‘ clansman.’ Also they are plainly the same in form 
except in the last case where the Persian word, if the same as the Sanskrit etc. 
at the start, seems to have been wonderfully changed on the way. But wo 
shall be convinced of its identity with the rest when we see how other words 
beginning with av — in Sauskrit appear in Persian. 


sona 

WJJ 


hupllOS 

soporific 


Ilusaian 



hypnotic 

90 onto lent 


sonfi 






'sleep’ 

WTWi 



sonorous 






sound 


(sftwad) 

wta 


hSLdfls 






4 sweet * 

suavis 

sweet. 




hedonism 

suave 


paBlna 

1&3 

s?? 5 - 

hidrftt- 

Btldor 

sweat 




Idos 






4 sweat * 

exude 


(ewa-) 

m 


h#oa 

sflvos 





9 his own * 

anus 





h5 

85 

German 




4 himself 1 

* hiniBelf, 






themselves 1 



was? 


* 1 * 







e-elios 


(sflraj) 



heliograph 



::W : B 


lids stS 

sow 




hyena 

swine 

Other words of relationship 

are 




*gfWT?*J 

)Sa.J 

thty&t&'ft 

daughter 




* daughter 5 



mwv$ 

tjifj 

anepaion nep&tem 

German 


mwn*i 


‘cousin® * grandson * 

neffe 




nepotism 

4 nephew* 




nephew 


janwa! 

SltimU? s&ui&tar&n 

gambron 


janutr 


r)UU 

9 son-in-law * 





game! 





4 marries * 





poi^gam-y 


do war 

Star*! 


daera le viral* 


deora 

Russian deveid 




Hero are some numerals already fant>itiar to you in September, October, 

November, December, originally the seveutb, eighth, ninth and tenth months of 

the Roman year. 




Silt 


£»Ut> 

hepta septem 

seven 




Heptarchy 


R$h 

WS 





earlier 

&*JJb 

okt5 ooto 

eight 






nan 


a 

euuSa* n8vem 

Mine 

das 

** 


dSka dSoem 

ten 




decade 

German 




• • , ' r * V < ’• # 4 . !’ i >0! 

zebn 

* 

Greek gave up the sound 

v in oil positions : of. 


aayft 



neos nforns 

new 




neophyte novelty 



Later on^we shall rediscover the Vaisya in the economist. 




let© we observe that the Persian and Greek have k at the beginning of haft 
hepta where other languages shows. This change of initial s to A in Persian 
ia of special interest since it has affected the present name of this country, Tho 
part of the country nearest to the Persians was the valley of the Indus, of which 
the lower part is now called Sindh. This 4 Sindh/ and 4 Hind * and * Indus * are 
really one and the same word, sindhu 'stream* and in particular the great 
stream of that part of the world. Now Sind/ou among the Persians became 
Hindu, (cf. haft). This word is actually found as a name of the land on the 
Indus in an inscription of King Darius about 500 B. C., and still earlier the 
ancient scriptures of the Parsees describe the horses that bear Sraosba (the 
genius of religious obedience) 4 whether he seizes * the foe ushastaire hindvd * ati 
the eastern river* i. & the Indus 4 or strikes * him * down * daoshataire * at tho 
western* (perhaps the Tigris). The Greek neighbours of tho Persians were 
lonians, lanes, earlier laories, a word which, borrowed into Sanskrit, appears as 
4 Greek/ 4 foreigner* (so Jaunpur the 4 city of the foreigners/ in this 
case Mafoomedans). These lonians early ceased to aspirate the beginning of 
words, and, therefore, Hind - became in their mouths lnd~. The river be¬ 
came Indos , the people Indoi , the country Indike or India, The English 
words have been obtained through Latin: hence we say Indus. So comes 
about the difference between the Qaisar-i-Hind , and Emperor of India. 


Other 

words showing how 5 - passes into ft- 

in Persian and Greek, or 

vanishes in 

the latter language are :— 



Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

Persian. Greek. 

Latin, 

English. 


m 

ffe homos 

Bimilo 

same 

Baman 


homogeneous 



sab 

m i 

hfl(u)rva holos 

(perhaps) 


lllllli 


>» 

salvation, 





save 



V* 




(sundar) 





saup 

5 $ 

berpei 

serpent 




* creeps* 




Mroq 

elpos 


salvo 



4 oil 1 <fat’ 



BlnB 


humen- 





11 y men 





hymn 




> 2 " 

neo'kassfitos 





4 new-soled 9 





•P sow 

* cobbler' seam 

■-jr 

sow 


IS if? f® ^IPi'SS '' 

4 sends ' 

* sows * 

EllBSSitttlliiSPBISi 

1 throws* 

(for s&dt) 

■ V 

(for sU&d) *’ v 

sfitus 

‘sown 9 

(Sam) m«s( 


eeasan 

(throw of the 

hema 

sSmen 

voice) 

‘a throw* 

• seed * 


i? .'w^- : 


%a 


(sut) 
Russian 
si* nil 
(Soim) 


* song * 


fm. 


‘missiW 


#T 
Vedic 
4 plough* 
** 
w- 


hides 
* son * 




hftoma 

Hi 

* pressing of 
soma * 


F* t 


hushka an os 

so. ‘ dried up * 
(for sausos) 


w 

1 ^ * 
‘together 1 


seed 

German 

same 


saccnlum 


< a breed, a 


generation 1 
* 


*au age 
sec^far 


son 


sear 


* Between vowels s disappeared in Greek and became r in Latin: Vedie 
gmeos f generis* 

f sj for^q as the other languages.show: of. Gk. hekttros* 







Sanskrit. Persian, Greek. 

Latin. 

EngtiBor^* 

haxanca khilioi . 



)l}4> (for khesl-) 



ho-kit ton 

centum 

hundred 


iftiiii 


n 

'ill 



hd 

bs 

Hitiispa 


•oue hundred* 
ho 

he (for ha) 



(Arjun) 

(a hero) 


«Nt 

h&$nS 


(a band) 

1 horde * 

fiiwftnS 

HtJTT 


Setu- 

Sg 

baBtu 

baudh 


* bridge * 

Haetu-mantr 



* Bridged * 

the Hilmend 



htmant- 



‘strap 1 



‘ rein * 

sndknft 

HraffT 

liada 



‘ killer * 



(who * finishes 


mmmm 

off') 


mhrvs 

haidhishta * 

fi&dhft 

ai>x 

‘ very slaugh¬ 
terous * 

sidha 

fiar® 

Athene 



a war-goddess 


s- + 

hu- 



huniata hu-gies 

‘good ‘healthy* 

thought* (well-living) 


German 
saite 1 airing * 


* dh tst in 

t already given * clever at work* Av. hmpanh is compounded of 

fj an ^ ‘work* Latin dpus ‘ work* dperfttur * works 1 ‘performs religious rites:* 
German libcii 1 to practise. :f 

2 






Sanskrit. 


Numerals. 
Persian. Greek. 


Latin. 





Husravanh 






A * 

jr 4 - 





Chosroes 




(Basu) 

* 

vfthu 






4 good* 

a> 



basith. 


vahiskta 









(aanf) 

«r*s 

hant- 


onfc- 

in-sont* 

(aati) 

m 

hat- 


ontology 

(not being tho 
real doer) 

4 innocent 9 


s* 



h£u§ 

senior 

(sanatan) 




kni 




s 


nea 

* old and new 

(day) 

last day of 

lunar month 

* 


BTTW 



he mi- 

sgmi- 





hemisphere 

semi • 

barbarous 


f?3R 



cat-h$d-ral 

sSdes 





hleros 

4 sacred 9 
hieroglyph 



sooth 


seneschal 


seat 


We shall have no great difficulty in recognising the other numerals, 
ek nm 

aeva oios 

Pahlavi * alone* 

evak oin§ oino- one, a, an 

*X i 4 ace on dice* Gnus Gorman ein 


# Possibly Greek eu e well * may be connected with vast* in thc'sense 4 good," it 
which case agws*Eurnenes, = Eukles (Euclid » son of EuklSs). 







tin 


Sanskrit. 


Pronouns. 

Persian. Greek. 


Latin. 


<Sh 

English. 


3 

dva 

duo 

duo 

two. 



%* 

dual 



thri 

treis 

tr&s 

three 



a«M 




Four and Jive will come later. Six involves difficulties, but the connection 


chha 


m 


is obvious :*— 




khsh vasli 

hex 

sex 

six 


In the Greek form as compared with Latin and English we see another 
instance of the rule by which s at the beginning of Greek words passed into h, 
as ip ho> he?=z Sk. ($f) The remaining form of this pronoun appears:— 


tahaii riff 

tat* 


is4ud 

that 

tauh 

• this 1 


‘that* 

the 

Other pronouns are- 





rnaifl «rt 


6m$ 

me 

me 

n 

me 

moi 

ml 

mine. 



r— 

(with voca¬ 


IW 

mana 


tives) 





mfhi 




egO. 

ego 

I 





German 

\ 

ich 

ta csfij 

tarn 

ttt: 

tQ 

thou 



y sii 





no 





‘ we two 1 



sw: 

n& 


nfis 

us 





German 

sj: 

VO 


VCfl 

uns 

Here we may ppt in 






anya 







(;JU) 


other 


* The second t in this word is not really t \ but a sound that occurs chiefly 
as final for t P Here it would bo something between t (fj), and th : h thin, 





m'tshff 



Adverbs <Scc, 


bbltar 


Cpar 



Sanskrit, 

Persian, Greek. 

Latiik 

English. 

adverbs and prepositions v/e may notice 



«t*fi 

antarS 

inter 




•between* 




intermediate 


WX% 

julha(i)ri 


unde# 


'M 



is? m 

anti 

ante 

an-swer 


antichrist 

• before f 



antagonist 

anticipate 

■ * - 

m 

apa &pb 

ah 

of 


•from' 

‘from* 




♦by' 1 



apology 

aberration 



a(i)wi 

obsession 

be-set 

m 

upa b&jp# 

S-ub 



hypocrite 




upa(i)ri hiipSr 

8-tipSr 

over 


yj hyper critical 

superior 



The q which begins Latin sub ancj super is probably the remains of e® 
4 out of/ which is familiar in external. 

The negations appear as follows:— 




TO& 


m3 


na 

nahln 


Sf 

si m 


V 

nava 
«not 4 

a- a* 

an- an- 

Am&ha ambrbto- 

« Immortal 4 ambrosia 


pS-scienfc- 


in- 

immortal 


never 

not 


un- 

fas m mdyina) 


*- 

ami mm 

The second element of these compounds denotes a part of our common 
Inheritance which we may not refuse:— 
mama ^ br5tos 


STB 


4 mortal ? 


mortuary 

mortal 


murder 





The Body and its Parts. 

For the hr, mbr in the Greek words in place of mr compare 
(mfirat) Gk. hr etas, ‘ idol 9 and bolnd with br- for mr*, Av. mrao(i)tc, 


<SIi 


Words for the body and its parts are ;— 

' Hindi. Sanskrit, Persian Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

tasrn 

corpus, 

mid-tifi 

4 in form 1 

‘body 9 



corps 

corpse 


Sis’ or womb/ 


You will 

later on have plenty of instances 

to show how and 3R 

regularly appear in English 

as h : so in the next 



(kap&l) 

*11151 


caput 

head 




4 head 9 

(earlier h 




cape 





captain 

capital 


sir 


fw kgras 

cerebrum 

German 



'.'bora’ 

1 brain * 

him 




( hr for sr) 

4 bjra til * 

sing 



cornu 

horn 




corned 


sis 

aft* 

kors5 

4 temple o£ 

head ’ 



pant 


gUJj Sdont- 

dentist 

tooth 




5s 



Vedic forms 


4 mouth 1 





oral 


baddl 


osteology 

osseous 


(perhaps) 





aiakh 


ouiikh- 

unguis 

nail 

n&bh 

*riffc 

JU omph&los 

umbilicus 

navel 

nak* 

mm 


n&res 

n wm 

llussian 

nosu 


nasal 



*3 

kardiS 

cord- 

heart 


# Perhaps a different word. 





incIL 


V/'M. 

The Body and its Parts. 

Sanskrit, 

Persian. Greek. 

Latin. 


* heart * 

cordial 

(heart-placing) 

cardiac 

accord 

‘ trust’ 


credit 



(places hia 
heart) 


English, 


{sr&ddh) 




4 believes ’ 
creed 


But we have probably quite a different word in 
biyS ^ zard 

'heart' 

We get the same change o for t| in Persian in 


hath 


zasta 

f hand* 



mfm 


elfin is 

4 buttock * 

k&ukh 



coxa 

4 hip * 


sfifsrq 

m* 

<C\ 

krSas 

•flesh' 

cruor raw 

* blood from a 

wound' 

etude 


orfa* 

p&l&rnS 
* palm' 

palm a 

bhaun 

«r 

C\ 

Eusaian brovl 

« brow 

kar 

nfs 

kolon 



‘limb* 

Iu the last two cases the l which appears in the Greek and Latin words is 
really the explanation of the linguals (<£, n{)‘ in the Sanskrit. 

^ dmos iimSma 

1 shoulder 9 * 

ulna ell 

* elbow * elbow 

4 eir 


«9 

t 





Hi 


Sanskrit. 


The Body and its parts. 
Persian, Greek. 
olSnS 

* ell } < elbow 9 



Latin. 


English. 


The-bow at the end of elbow contains the common Hindi name for the 
upper arm:— 


banh 

W? . 

bazu pekbus 


‘* 

el-bow hough 



}>k (for P&-) 


(limb of tree) 



• fore-arm ’ 


bow 





(of Ship) 



arScoa 

armus 

arm 



1 arm ’ 

• shoulder f 





arms 





armour 


p&on 

m 3 

H tf’i pSs 1 

pes 

foot 



pous J 

pBd- 

fetch 

pair 

<*? 

at P 8d * 

pedestrian 

fetlock 


tnaf 


octopus 

cephalopod 


The first part of cephalopod is Greek for ' head ’; it may re-appear in 
English gable. 

W e have had z in some Avesta words where Sanskrit has bazu■ 3fTv?' 

mrd gf, zasta The reason will be explained in my next lecture : for 

the present here is another instance:— 

pila,t fjp6*l sp8r$za splSn- lien- 

pilbi flt-gsf splaukhua 

(pl., chief in* 
ternal organs) 
spleen 


In the next case Avesta & again equals ¥[* 


jibh 


hizft 

Pahlavi 

uzvan 






Indo-European nouns descriptive 

_ 'if. ,.<'■/ ' 

■-•'^alilavi, from which I have just quoted a word, is a later stage of the lan¬ 
guage than ‘ Old Persian,’ which I have told you is a sister, not a daughter, to 
the language of the Avesta. We know the word (which in Old Persian was 
Fartluiva) in pahlwan, properly a ‘hero.’ 

MuUhi wfe, Av. mushti 


Hindi. 

a& 


s» 

the initial letter. 



Sanskrit. 

Persian. Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 


zaoga 


gang- 


‘ joint 1 


gangway 

sng 

'/anu gSnu 

g&nu 

knee 


yfj * knee * 

genuflect 

kneel 


JEjyv ciliU Ut n. »iu t’tnu'3 

want to point out to you a peculiarity in Indo-European names for parts of the 
body. Speaking generally, we may say that Indo-European nouns (like Arabic) 
are descriptive; they name the object as doing some action or existing in some 
special manner ; or to put it in another way, the noun contains what is called 
a root which also serves to form verbs. For instance take moon and month. 



WTW 

HU mSn- 

niensis moon 

mas 

HH3 

u • month 1 

(per meuaem) month 


tnSuS 

‘moon* 

These words for moon and month describe the moon as the measurer of the 
months: they evidently contain the root which appears in fwftH Latin 
mititnr ‘ measures,* and which gives other nouns meaning measure or the reason 
which measures practical life- 

witCT metis 

* wisdom ■ 

Metre (Gk. matron) may belong here : meas^c is from Latin memura con¬ 
nected with metituv . 

In most cases the relationship of the noun to a verb is even clearer,. 6. ff, 

tmdor wat er 

< water * nnda wet 

It y dr ant undulate otter 

hydra 

These weirds are plainly connected with the root in bubbles up, 

* makes wet/ Similarly, H ,pani is the clvinJcotble: compare 





r ndo- European nouns descriptive. 


iEngliph. 


imbibe 


# plaei 
* drinks 


Again in 


ventilate 


have the root that occurs in the verb and Gk. a-fob ‘ blows.’ In the 

xe way H. bat turns out to he 8TTW {*, news ? &c.,) from the root qg • TL 
i. i9 found to be a brick used in the sacred fire-pile, a derivative of 

< offered/ past participle of SHS. 

So it is with nil Indo-European nouns, they describe 


object through its 

activities or manner of existing, with the exception of two classes of nouns. In 
the first place, there is a set of words like papa, baba , ricula, naua, lal<%, 9 
which may be said to be universal They are in fact nothing but the first 
spontaneous utterance? of the child and meaningless at the beginning. But the 
fond parents observe these utterances of the youthful prodigy and connect them 
with things about the child, especially with themselves. So far as the roots go, 
mother and father may be words of this sort; whereas the fyroiker who has 
less to do with the child, and is not a sine qud non , after all, of its existence, is 
much more likely to be described as the ‘ supporter/ one who helps in discharg¬ 
ing the duties of the family, the root being that of < carries/ But some 

of the Indo-European names for parts of the body are neither these words of 
the nursery nor yet can they be connected with verbal roots: such are baitik 
hiya and heart , nose. Such words seem to belong to an earlier 

language spoken before the Indo-Europeans appeared on the scene. Perhaps we 
should say the same of some names of animals also. Mils is hardly from 
ITWJTtrf ‘ steals but the verb means * acts like a mouse ” and so gets its mean¬ 
ing ‘steals ’ (mils le gayci). It would be hard to find verbal roots of gjjfgf 

Turning to the living ipan, his spirit or life appeared to bo in his breath:— 
Hffkfe anemoa anima 


Compounded with ni ♦ Cf. ni-galna 






Soul 

Persian. Greek. 

4 wind r 



Latin. 

* wind 1 
1 breath * 

1 vital 
principle ’ 
animal 
animus 
1 intelligent 
principle* 


EnjjHsIi. 


&p 


* breath * 
‘spirit ’ 


atmos 
4 vapour 9 
atmosphere 


German 
atom 
♦breath 1 


Greek pmkhe (psychology) * soul 7 is connected with a verb psuklm, ‘ blows 9 
'makes cold,’ but its derivation is unknown. 

It is possible, though far from certain, that man woman (wife —'man), 
Sk. JRR and probably Russian mizhti ‘ man/ muzhilM * peasant 7 (earlier 

matizhX), mean the * thinking 7 being, from the root we have in 


man 




mat 




Vohu Manah 

mSnos 

Minerva mind 

4 good mind 7 

4 passion * 

(r for s) 

OldjP. 


memento 

Ariamenes 


reminiscence 



admonition 


automatoa 

mental 




duehmanah 


(thought by 
oneself & ao) 
‘acting of one¬ 
self * 

‘ spontaneous * 
dusmQnSs- 
1 enemy 9 


In the Old P. proper name Ariamenes (the termination is gnectsedy we 
recognise of which the Persians were fond as an element in their 

names, Ario-b'trzanes , Ario-mardoa, Aria-rathes * Ariaspes.* The Scythians 


* ‘ Having good chariots * (cf. Dasaratha.) t 
(rath) XU ratha 

rathaeahtli 


Having good horses y :— 
rtfta German 

4 wheel 9 rad 

rotate * wheel ‘ 







in the same way Ariapeit/ies, Armntas : they and the Persians and 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians form a very closely united group. In the West 
we hear of a Gaul Ariomanua, The Irish name Emm, gen. Eremon, is the 
same word as Sk. Avesta airy&man * friend/ Aire, genitive 

N t 

aireoh , the title of the Irish nobles, also a berm of address, is Sk. 

Erin, the old name of Ireland, may be of the same origin, as is certainly I 
Other honorable appellations are 

Greek. 


Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


Persian. 


Latin. 


English. 


(Naraingh) =?t 

nar &n$r 

NAro 



y andr- 



(Mahabir) 

vira 

virile 

weregiid 




werewolf 

(pativrat) tith 

pa(i)U 

pAtltur 



^ (*u~) potnla 

< becomes 



* lady ' 

master of 9 

impotent 

possible 


and his dwelling being 
Russian gjf 

d Arnos 

dAmus 

of. timber 

domii 


dome 

German 



domestic 

Zimmer 



domiciled 

• room ' 

he was in it Jqfa or Gk. despot, (properly 'master' 

dem-s, ‘ of the house ’). 

Some names of animals besides the horse which we have had already and 

the dog who must wait his turn are 




azhi ophis 

« anguia 



tooSI 

* snake ' 


Russian ujfq 

6{y)\s 

«flvis 

ewe 

ov-tsa 


1 sheep # 


mosna gwrfft 

nm g| : : 

t/y* mua 

mUa 

mouse 

musati 


pi. mures 



(rathft <fc sta) 




a man of the 




second class 




aspa hippos 

cquus 



hippodrome 

equestrian 





* in usd o of 
arm * $W 
EuBsian 

amehl 
baohbra 



(Sarnbat) 

gadha 


vtm 

(properly ani¬ 
mal of one 
year) 

serwc 

»raw 


rnuaole 
(properly 
4 little mouse') 
vltulua wether 


8toe 
«year 1 


' calf ? 


veteran 


Russian 
vetkliiy 
• old * 
colt 


The early Indo- 
(pasu) usj 


eau probably depended for food largely on his 


pasn 

ba(u)rva- 

-fshu 

•having all the 
cattle • 

. ,ua # 


** are connected with 

mfm pa(i)ti, 

* keeps * 

* protects * 


pSous fee 

‘ herd of cattle' German 
p^eud- vieh 

4 a brute ' battle 

pecuniary 
peuiilium 
4 personal 
property * * 
peculiar 


(Pal) 

p&lrift- 


tng 

pdi* 



•flock 



poim&ia 



3a0n 



4 shepherd of 


q<J 

p&tfpfe 1 


vt*r 

* &ng’ 










Vwba. 


MVi:!-' # , ^ ___ 

r *° not seem to have been acquainted with agriculture : we find the 





Hindi. Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Greek. Latin. 

English. 

jau uer 

yava 

zeifti 



* grain * 

(probably) 



5* 

• spelt * 


aefci 

urvara 

olGra ; 



4 tree 9 

(a kind of) 



4 plant ’ 

grain 


The want of common words in 

regard to agriculture is very 

significant 


when we consider that agriculture involves a considerable vocabulary so that 
eethe £6ri&mly Common wofcfs otfgilt td etfist. Contract the agreement ift 


two 


yU naus 

navis 



WH9 

nautical 

^ naval 



Vlfel 

Eretria 


rudder 


«f«S 

1 Oar-city 9 


row 



eretmoe *= 

rSmus 




‘oar * 

trireme 


Let us turn to 

a group of words which are nowadays employed in various 

languages 

as auxiliaries. 



hai 


astt esfi 

Oat 

rn 



C.-I 


Geman 



w mdb 


isf 

tha 

FbusFr 

hishtaho histSsi 

sistit 

stand 



* thou stand* (6 for a) 

tifcat 

steady 



3 4 tmikea to 





stand 1 

French tftaifc 



an 

— dustanos 

• waa 9 




‘ unhappy * 

(6 for es—) 


bare 

mb 


revert 

worth 

ba 


m 


(in *woo worth 

krtltuS 




the clay ') 
Gernfrsln Wer- 

deii 4 hecoine * 
and auxiliary 



Sanskrit. 




Auxiliary Verbs. 
Persian. Greek. 


Latin. 

vorsus 

converse 



. English 
forming future 


hua* * 

bhay& 

Russian wfar 

fix 

bnfcl 4 to be/ 




r>* 


conversation 

epha fuifc be 

* was bora * * was * been 

French 
auxiliary 
fufc 

9 was * 

Raknd we shall meet later on. 

The English was and were (which is to was, as are to is : cf. lost and 
lorn) properly means staying in a place :— 

bastl trofc* (v)astu 

9 city * 


was 

were 


veroa 

* slave born 
in the house * 
vernaculus 
9 Roman, not 
foreign * 

• (r for s) 

The Greek astu is somewhat doubtful on account of its vowel. On the 
other hand, we should perhaps add Latin Vesta , a goddess of the household. 
But as the most characteristic thing about her was her connection with the 
hearth and the sacred fire in her temple (she had no image) tended by the 
Vestal virgins, I prefer to refer the word, which in any case is to be separated 
from Gk. Hestia (connected with eslchard s hearth ’), to the root meaning to burn 
or be bright, which gives also names for dawn and spring. 

(basant) SlSFrf ear vernal 

9 spring 

umx vanhri 

* in spring 1 

__j_ 

* Bh ordinarily remains in Hindi while it passes into h between vowels : bhal, 
bhffi, but ahtr, suhdgan* The forms with h may be due to cases in which the 
auxiliary was practically in composition with the preceding verb. Similarly from 
oral, han$ etc. with ft, instead of bh as bhandd, bhan$arty& 9 may have arisen in such 
compounds a&,ttWTtis, 




y 

Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


Per&ian. Greek. 



Latin, 






usliastara 
4 eastern * 


aurion 
1 tomorrow 


ushah 

S-f>8 

aurGra 

^0? ushah 

(for ausos) 


4 dawn 9 

dawn 


#10% 

heuei 

Orit 


* singes 9 

1 burns ' 

Vedio 


adust * 

fern. 'morning/ 


Vesta 

and once 'light 1 
(peraomfied) of 

Agni 


■' '7 • V; 


English, 

East 

Easter 

(probablj con* 
tains name of# 
Old German 
Austro, god¬ 
dess of spring 


How from Vesta • the burning ’ we could get to vestibule, we may see from 
^ aithei sodes 

imlfmn ‘burns' sg. ‘ toinple' 

aithousa pi. « house ’ 

(burningplaoe) edify 
veranda before edifice 
the house 

Presumably the vestibule and the aithousa were places in which fires were 
lit for secular purposes for which the sacred hearth was not used. 

From these two roots aw we must distinguish at least a third 

epi-hestai vest wear 

* is wearing ' ( r f or ,) 


* Hot combustion. 






Some uncertainties, 0twar, Sudra. 


‘Wmmt 
(has tar) 


Sanskrit. Persian. 

nm vastra * 

‘clothing of the 
ground' 

* grass f 

• pasture * 

The (| 4 |ficulty of deciding whether Vesta belongs to 4 to dwell® or 
4 to shin$* is an instance of one of the troubles that afflict the searcher after 
etymologies. A comparison may be quite plausible, but certainty is seldom 
possible unless the word exists in several languages. For example, one explana¬ 
tion of the word Omar connects it with cwsaries 4 hair of the head 1 and sifaSPC.+ 
The word would then be one of a group of Roman family names based on 
personal peculiarities of some ancestor. But another old interpretation preserved 
in the expression ‘Caesarean section' connects it with emus ‘cut/ and this has in its 
favour that the family of the Caesars were said to have in consequence rites of 
Apollo to whom all so bom were consecrated. It may be, however, that the name 
really meant ‘hairy/ but was connected with emus 4 cut* in popular imagina¬ 
tion, whence the legend and the ceremonies. Again, as we have seen in 

Gk, deka , appears in Greek as k. This being so, is letter for letter the 
same as Gk. kudros which means ‘ glorious* {kudos * fame' is sometimes used 
in English nowadays). The meaning does not make the connection im¬ 
possible, cf. rnihtar , whether the word was at first ironical or serious; for the 
gudras included all the men of arts and crafts, and in any case, once adopted, by 
or for them, as a counterpart to the appellation WWR of the three higher castes 


* Hence va*try<*> ‘farmer’, & man of the third class, corresponding to the Vajtay*. 
The priestly class was called athravan . With this is plainly identical. But as 

the Atharva-Veda is later than the others, the word itself may be an importation 
from Persia. Then in ftthrayan thr may be for tr as j puthra Sk. g*: and the word 
may be connected with dtar 1 firo ’ (genitive tithras), >dJ and and perhaps *afw 
« devourer f once in E. V. as an epithet of Agni, and name of a Rishi ; also in Greek 
Atreus , brother of Thuestes (thues-r* burnt offering) : and in Latin dter ‘ black ’ like 
charcoal or with smoke, and cltrium , a part of a Roman house ; either 4 the place of 
the fire ; 9 or, according to the ancients, ‘"the place black from smoke’ as at one 
time the cooking was done there. There may be a connection with and atnm 

«vapour/ 

f A complication is the presence besides vim with « of with V!, This may 
be a distinct %yoad 9 the same as Gk, $eikei ‘combs.* 




n A >' • ' » , * 

IM 

aBwW‘fMi#wl ft 



'S- 10 515 


Vishnu , Our a no 9 } Romulw, 

it would be soon avoided by the latter. But the etymology must remain a mere 
possibility for want of proof that the true explanation is cot quite different 
Again the Greek Iris (messenger of the gods, and rainbow) and Iros 
(nickname of a messenger) may contain the root vis ( Vis-ris , Vis-ros) which 
appears in (sphere of activity): if so, we could compare, in 

derivation and meaning, Iris and Vishnu as mighty workers or as the 
encom passers of earth. But we want confirmation. 

Again, Ourdnos (Uranu3), ‘heaven* and ‘the god of the heaven/ is com¬ 
monly identified with Varuna, probably correctly, but there is no proof. 

Once more, Romulus, the founder of Rome, may be connected with Rumo, 
an old name of the river Tiber by which Rome is built, and this in turn be 
connected with *g, WrlH J 5 ), Gk. rhtifco * flowing* {rheumatism) and 
Eng. stream. But it would be more tempting to identify Romulus, 
diminutive form, with CTW # The vowel that appears as 31T in Sanskrit may 
appear aa d m Latin: as *TTWf= nomen ; SR^ddnum. In fact, the six vowels, 
and t, which were pronounced in the front of the mouth, and & a, o, o, 
all four pronounced in the back of the mouth but the last two with rounded 
lips, have all been swallowed up in two vowels in Persian and Sanskrit, t % 
(3K) and d (WT) pronounced at the back of the mouth without the lips 
being rounded: thus Greek dMtirkd * I am seeing* is Sanskrit dadarsa 
3SH: the three roots sthti, dhe , do (Greek Doric histdmi and hisUmi, tithemiy 

did&mi) are all in Sk. ^ZIT, W and Sf • Similar changes have happened in Greek, 
where U was transferred to the front of the mouth and d became almost always, 
in the chief dialect, & Now the modern Greek makes e, u, ei, oi, ui ail i* 
With Rdmulus and his brother Rtems compare Km and WT (Lakshrm): with 
the Ramnes, a very old tribe at Rome, compare the Old Persian name Ariyd* 
rdmna* The word may be the same as Avesta rdman * rest/ dmmayat f made 
glad/ modern or if we need something more active, it may perhaps be 

found in Avesta artim Lat. armus (shoulder), Eng. am as the‘strong’limb 
nnd G. rhomc ‘strength/ for which meaning we might claim the Old Persian 
name Ariydrdmna. A certain similarity in the Roman story, in which there is 
a quarrel for the sovereignty (apparently) between the two brothers (in a mono¬ 
gamous country there could not be two mothers to quarrel), supports the identi¬ 
fication. But it remains doubtful.* 


* The triumph of Ram over Ravan and of Romulus over Remus is the vic¬ 
tory of Righteousness over Transgression. 

i 




iiiiwi 

imism 


/ _v 



Declension. r • 

fa spits of these doubtful eases, there remains a mass of material, »nd 
l think I shall have accomplished my first purpose, viz., to convince you that- 
there is a real connection, only to be explained by the theory of original unity 
between Sanskrit, Persian, and the European languages, when you have perused 
the paradigms that next follow. 


***** 

logos 

Romulus 


me nos 

genus 


logon 

liomuluoa 




Tlihl? 



mm 



tmn 

log$i 

ROmulO 

VHW 


generl 

tmtff 


>* 




ttnm 

logon 

Rormilf 

WTO 

me nous 

generis 

im 



wsjfe 

menei 

genm 


logo 

Romult 1 




a between vowels disappeared in Gk. and contraction followed, 

, in Latin it 

became v. 





| r ; 

hfftr 

patst* 

pater 

m 

poua 

P$q :;#|ll 


patera 

pattern 

*JT2T** 

poda 

pedem 

frnrr 



ntt 





pattf 



ped! 


patron 

patria 

TO 

podos 

pedis 

Turdt 

pafcxl 

patre 

tlfe 

podi 

pede 

fpr 

pater 

pater 




ffet 

mt 

n’m 

nfn 

fas 


WM* 1 ' 



Gk. dsl 

fton 

i&si 

Gk* e&ti 

eston 

eist 

Lt, it 


eunt 

Lai est 


sunt 

H?Q 

TO 


Has. es tl * 


sutt 

ei 

xton 

ita 

wfa 

mi 

m 

Is 


ftis 

ud 



nfa 

to 

TO ' ' V; y 

ei 

eston 

esto 

eiini 


imen 

U 


esfcis 

eo 


mms 

esi 


est# 


faags 

_ fa s s ; ■ If 


mi 

mi 

Gk. oide 

iston 

ieasi 

C* 


*> |||! 

w 

firag; 

fan . , 


* The initial * is pronounced y«. 




"MMH 


Conjugation. 



emu 


esmen 

oistha § 

isfcon 

1 st© 

sum 

BSlfellltl 

sutnua 

S3 

fng 

fira 

esm* 


esmu 

oida 


Semen 


mm 



waa 





Gk. pheretai 

pheresthon 

pherontai 

Gk, pherei 

phereton 

pherousi 


wira 


Lt. fert 


ferunt 

pherei 

phereathon 

pheresthe 

Rua. benHil 


berutu 

wif 

warai 



mvi 


pheromai 


pherometh 


phereis 

fers 

bereshT 

«ranfw 

t>* 

pherd 

fero 

beru * 
Wclrj 

Gk, ephere 

epheres 

wmvf 

epkeron 


phereton 


mm 


WSTHUJ 

sphere ten 

©phereton 


phereto 

fertis 

berate 

vmm 

rW 

pheromen 

ferimus 

berSmu 

epheron 

wtsh 

epherete 

mram 

epberomen 


Gk. logos * word * { theology ): Latin 
(pronounce e as yo except in berutu ; it will 
on*the name syllable), forms wtfa in 


W3H 

epkereto 

mm*r: 

epherou 

m iS 

epheromSb 
genus 


vtmmi 

epheresthen epheronto 

snwiitrro sjwausrw 

epheresthon epheresthe 

epherometha 
Kussian berettf, ' takes ' 
be observed that the aooent is not always 
Veda, Pherei, fert « bears/ 


race. 


§ In oistha we have a rare instance of vi outside Sanskrit. Usually is *feo, are 
not distinguished from &e. 





■■■ 


II. 

By this time I hope the theory that Sanskrit is related to Persian, to Greek 
and to other European languages seems at least probable to you. But the object 
of the Science of Comparative Philology is not merely to collect related words* 
The aim of every science is the discovery of order in seeming disorder. To 
show that there is really order in the changes of languages, that in etymologies 
we are not to suppose that a the vowels count for nothing and the consonants for 
very little,” or that any word may come from any wo.rd, I shall ask you to follow 
me in this lecture while I treat of certain consonants at length. w 

§1 

First of all I shall take ^ and, as my first example, Hindi equ Sanskrit 

mm 5 . 

Hindi. Sanskrit. Persian. Greek. Latin. English, 

sau i&aw aatSm he-katon centum hundred 

Russian 

sofcnya 

As you see, in Sanskrit, Persian, and Russian we have a sibilant or e); 
in Greek and Latin wer have a guttural k or c (pronounced oR) and English h also 
represents an earlier fc, as will be explained in Lecture IV. We are in fact able, in 
regard to the sound ^ to divide up the Indo-European languages into two 
groups, an Eastern group including Sanskrit, Persian, Russian and other lan* 
guages in which a sibilant appears, and a Western in which the words that show 

the sibilant in the Eastern group, show instead a guttural (<R). Further examples 


are—■ 




Bpa^ 

kiion 

it 

suno 

kiinos 

(man) ■Bars* 


cynosure 

. 


(dog's tail, a 



constellation) 

uafft 

sri- 

klinei 


1 lean * 

• leans 9 


* betake 

climax 


oneself 9 

(properly 
< ladder*) 

* For TO « Av. 

5 

q p- cf, fassr m mpa } and, farther on 


c&nini 


hound 


incline 

declivity 


ladder 

lean 

{l for hi) 




iMiiip 




, ' :" 


Ifeiiiiiii 



li 

,c,h 



Sanskrit. 


Persian. Greek. 


Latin. 


asra 

WHO 




wftrH 


client 

sunna 








Russian 

o 

klftthi 


slushat? 

Yedio ipv. 

« hear • 


* to hear* 


ipv. 



ga 

klfttos 

incliltus 



* famous ' 

* famous 9 

Russian 


eravah kl&>s 


slovo 


« word 9 4 fame 9 


f word # 


(for klevos: 


olav 


Hu-sravanh Gk, loses v) 


slave 


y)mL 



Hioofst 

& J )) m 


(sbagun) 


kuknos 

cfoonia 

(ahugan) 


* swan f 

4 stork 9 



cygnet 


(sauka) 

ism 


cunotatur 




4 hesitates 

(sankh) 

im 

konkhs 

congius 



‘shell-fish* 

(a liquid 



conch 

measure) 



coach 


sfirn& 

inner 

kSkSdonto 

cSdit 



‘retreated p 

• falls’ 


waofa 


cCdifc 


‘drives oxeu’ 


• moves 9 




4 retires * 




proceed 




concession 


airasd 

kekadmetha 




f we excel' 


sasur 


khvasura =a hekuroscs 

stfoer 



• 

( / ,y '■ 



wo 

hekurEijc 

aSoru# 


lister? 

(I for hi) 


load 


hang 





iQrfdi. Sanskrit. Persian, Greek. 

The first ^ in is due to assimilation of 8 
(shastar) 

SHOT saana 

* command¬ 
ment 1 'doctrine* 

fTO 


Latin. v Ing" 
to the following SJ. 
castrate 



castua 

chaste 

castc t from the Portuguese 
casta a ‘race* or ‘stock 1 
in allusion to purity of 
breed. 


If- <*> ■ 

—f** 1 - 

swrfl 

Bauha(i)ti 


censet 



* praises 1 

4 speaks , ‘ 

tea- 

* assesses * 



(properly 

chea 1 


censor 



f appraises *) 

sahha 
* word 1 


census 


sej 

HOT 

saeta 

e-keito 





•lay’ 

keontai 






* they lie 9 




wSS 


cemetery 

6-kgSnos 

* lying around 

ocean 

> 


(Si7) 

fins 



Civis 

hind 





(for ceivis) 

* domestic 9 





civil 

4 peasant 9 

Lettish* 

* 



city 

Old German 

seewa 





hiwo 

woman * 





4 husband ’ 

hiwa 






‘wife’ 

sQnA 



ktf(v)ilo3 

cave 



§1§§||| ?:Mh 


* hollow 1 

cavity 


chhora 

ana 

ecu 

kuei 

inciens 


chhokra 


* increase * 

i conceives' 

* pregnant * 



Lettish is a distant relation of Russian. 





0tu* 


" Vi' 

I r 

and l 

/ ’/ 

dfekdi. fcajaakrit. 

Persian, 

Greek. 


1 prosper 1 



'save' 



Saoshyiint 

the Saviour to 


come 

sOra 

karios 

* strong * 

1 lord 1 


to save 

church 

m 


keraunos 

an 

Sa(u)ru 

1 thunderbolt 1 

(Shiva) 

DaSva 

(weapon of Zeus) 

'SISU 


kSlon 

(Vedic) 


‘arrow * 


Latin. 



The last two words bring us to a disputed point. The Indo-European lanjpfu* 
age distinguished r and and the distinction was preserved except in the 
ancient languages of Persia and in Sanskrit. But whereas in the AveSta, the 
old Scriptures of the Parsees, there is ‘not even a sign for the sound i, the oldest 
Sanskrit shows it in a few words, and instances gradually become frequent in 

which an earlier r is replaced by l. Good examples are for earlier 

% w In the same way, the Asokan edicts change r into l, and. Raja be¬ 
comes Laja : so In local dialect mandil for mandir Greek rnandra 'a cattle¬ 
fold/ later * monastery/ Now in cases like STEI Greek ehhhus , we cannot 
well suppose the Indo-European l to have been preserved, as earlier than SR| 
we find but the original l became r, after which it again became l by the 
same process as has given mandil for mandir .. The hypothesis 19, therefore, 

plausible that every original l became r, and that in cases like 'SRW l came back 
by a process which turned r into l, whether r was original or for earlier l, 
indeed, though Vedic, may be the same word as Vedic W3 1 Against this view it is 
pointed out that l, in the majority of cases in the older texts, corresponds to 
European L A good example is ^T«K Hindi log . This word in Rig-Veda means 
'open space/'whence later the meanings 'world/ 'people/ and corresponds to 
Latin luou8 (for lou-) ' a sacred grove 1 (originally, no doubt, a clear place in the 
wood), and a Lithuanian word (this language is related to Russian) laukas 
'field/ * open country/* Consequently, an alternative suggestion is that imparts 
of this country the distinction was preserved between original r and original L 


Latin /$<?#* * place/ whence local liM-tenant,. is 

■ * 



forever this may be, the tact is that as there was this original difference of rats 
We roast not make the same Sanskrit root correspond to both r and 7 in the other 
languages and we must take advantage of the guidance this difference a fiords. 

So T0fl ’SITrt * cooked ' aftswe*- to Latin calidua * hot ’ calorific ; but ’Sfa ‘ mixed 
with’ to Greek kirneai ‘mixes’ kvater ‘bowl for mixing wine’ (our crater). 
Again, that r is for l iu A vesta surtfdhu ‘year’ (pronounce dh as th in that) 
ju and Av. mrUa ' cold ’ •>,. is shown by Russian dan a ‘hoar-frost’: so 

again (<Son’TOtt)31=English helm and had origiually l. But ‘troop’ 

Avesta saredha ‘ sort ’ had r as in English herd. The ambiguity of Sanskrit 
and Persian r is sometimes confusing which have we in ^ Av. srt ‘beauty’ 

aHra ‘ beautiful,’ Hindi se\h Av. sraishta ‘fairest’ ‘mosb excellent’? The 
word might, if the r in it is for Indo-European 7, be connected with Greek 
kalvos, ktilos ' beautiful,’ hallos {ll for ly) ‘ beauty,’ but these words seem rather 
connected with and 5R^Ttn, Another suggestion makes the r original and 
connects with Greek kreiont-, ‘lord,’ a title of chiefs and gods : this word, how¬ 
ever, may be connected with gi ‘ do.’ As we shall see presently, European k is 
itself ambiguous since it may correspond either to 3J or to 55, but not in the 
same word to both of them. Again, it is possible that we have a form of the 
root with guna in Greek ktiuros ktfum * boy ’ ‘ girl ’ {wr for rv), kHra, the name of 
Persephone wife of Pluto lord of the underworld, and Greek ktfuridios (for 
ko'ivi or for ktiri-) an epithet sometimes of the husband but more often of the 
wife. If so, the original meaning of the Greek words would be * lucky’; cf. 
bahin 1 sister ' and swhdyan ($!Vlfttt), In that case a further word to 

connect might be CSrea t the Latin goddess of corn and fruits. 

Latins English. 

V v - white 


Hindi, 

Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Greek, 

Buss. 


spaSta 


isvetii 




subs. ‘ light * 





asmau 

akmon- 



( stone * 

1 anvil * 



* heaven’ 

‘thunderbolt 9 




1 heaven * 

Russian 

wf* 


akroa 

os'truy 



* highest 9 

* sharp 9 



acme 



asu 

6kus 



# quick * 

* quick 1 


acute 

add 

ooior 

* quicks 1 



WIMSfy, 



Sanskrit, 


Persian, Greek. 


Latin, 

niiotus 

4 obtained' 


Eng 

e-nough 




Sara 

poikilos 





* adorned * 




fwarfa 

Old Pers, 



Russian 


ni-pishfcanaiy 



pi&fmo ‘ 

letter * 

* write * 



pisati ‘ 

write * 

u&r 




my 

pelekus 





'axe 9 




mi 

safa 


hoof 



r 



Russian 

vrrrafo 



harm 

sramii 





* shame 1 

i 



1 

san 

VITO 

sasni konos 

C$S 

hone 



‘tree-top* ‘cone* 

4 whetstone* 


filths 

varo 

sushi 

querulous 

wheeze 



1 lung 9 

(perhaps) 

(may belong to 






leans 

firarcjft* 

sraesh0(i)ti 




(Ishwara) ivy 


4 hangs on to' 
cri;- 


owe 

own 


* To owe * is to possess what is another’s : own is in Gorman eigen. 

Besides wo had an example of in another numeral) SPH Greek 
deka in our first lecture. A third example in a numeral is 
his visa(i)ti eikosi viginti 

^ vices imus 

Here we see again how Greek abandoned the sound v : in the same way 
Latin iHnum 1 wine 9 is in Greek oinos. In this way, too, we get our 1 economy 
Russian era? oikos vlcus 

Tes * * house * ♦quarter 

* tillage * faraj vis oiko-nomos of a city ’ 

(Vaish) (village * * manager of a * village * 




victory 

li. Sanskrit, Persian. Greek, 

baifcbua 3Qftj«5 'clan' household J 

paifchoa &?q«s economy 

With this contrast, noticing Russian k, 

Old Russian Lithuanian 
vekii ap-veikift 

r strength 1 ‘I compel* 


A few more examples are : 



Latin. 
bai III-wick 
Warwick 
Greenwich 

victory 

vanquish 


des 


nta 


pas! 


paell 


English. 


(Lud-)w!g 

Louis 

(famous in war) 
wight adj. 
(active) 


fesifft 

dis- 

dike 

de-dlcais 

teach 

faraj 

* point * 

* justice 9 


taught 

isr 

* teach * 

deiknftsi 

dicit 




c shows • 

($ for 0 ei) 





* says * 





contradict 


*r»u% 

new-logy 

internecine 





inndeent 





noxious 


urn 


passalos 

peace 

fang, German 



‘peg’ 


fangon < to 



(ss for ky) 


catch 1 

TOsufri 



decent 


m 



decorous 



spasye(i)ti 


inspect 

spy 


‘flees* 




treafa 

pashna 





‘ eyelid v 




*»$ 

p&8su 

R. persi 




‘ rib * 

• bosom 1 



ife 

parahti 





4 back * 







juvencus young 
1 young ani- 
mai; 



Sanskrit. 


some Persian words 

Persian. Greek. 



Latin. 


English. 

German 


prositl nnw 

frashim 

im-prec-atv frage 

‘ to request' 

* question' 

prayer 

‘question-’ 

pttohhuS 7=5® Tfi 

pgr@sa(i')ti 

poscit 

forsaken 


( asks * 

‘ demands * * investigate*' 



(for porc-scit) 

inssfa 

jasa(i)fci baske 

* comes * # away f 




* come* 




ipv. 



In the following words we see s followed by, in the first 
second, as the Greek shows, by the very rare aspirate of L 

case £, and in the 

chhanh ©TUT 

JmU skia 


shine 


* shadow 

i 

(shadows are 
cast by light) 

chhljui 

hi-sidh-yafc skhizei 

scission 

to shed 

* would split * 4 divides 

» 

watershed 


schism 



There is reduplication in hi-sidh-yat. ki-s- 

for si-8-, the 

initial 8 becoming 

h as explained (see p. 7) 

: pronounce dh as th 

in that. 


Some Persian words showing a for 31 are: 






tr 


J?Y* 


■ 

eochnS nhafa <»>*%“ 

OT«f 

fiasna 




it**** 

fwSTT 


OTTO 

su 


§ 2 

Let us now turn to the two series SR <&c., and 3 &c. Of these two, the 
second or a series is only another form of the first. Tho cause of the ohange 
will he explained : let it be at present enough to know that the two are really one. 
But this one, the 5R series, is in its turn shown to be of dual origin. In some 
words we find evidence of a plain guttural in all the languages; but in others 
there are traces of an original pronunciation in which the lips were used as well 
as the tongue, such as we get in Persian This peculiar lip-pfonunciation 

does not appear in those languages in which, as in Sanskrit, V is a sibilant, but it 
does in the others. We have, therefore, the same two groups to deal with as 






i, chzzh, c, h 

iuvffi*}^ W FWf§i^i '^$'!$'$} $ " '" '' v "' J' &uy' I/ 1 ''"" '^ v $VY»^ji'v^ i /i, ri '’vi , ^'' , ''’- f '* ■* • ■ r ;,V- ■'•'■ ■ "■■’•■ ••• "j" y. <-*'"• ■ •<•', '■ " ‘ i *1 ' ^ ’‘ ::i ' J *' 

a Greek the pronunciation with the lips commonly quite overpowered 
the guttural, and the result was a lip-consonant or labial, like *J, or under certain 
circumstances even a dental like I take first words in which Sanskrit SR 
appears in all the languages as a pure k (English h). 


I 

Hindi. 

kSm 


English. 


shears 


that show pure gutturals. 

Sanskrit. Persian. Greek. Latin. 

krainei 08 res'* 

‘accomplishes* * Goddess of 
agriculture' 
cereal 
create 

(}«&#) KrOnoe 

(father of Zeus) 
keirei c&ro 

• outs r > flesh’ 

curt 

krotaphoa cSna 

* temple ' (for certs-na) 

( supper ’ 

Shears preserves the s which has vanished from the other forms. We have 
had similar loss of 8- already and shall have another case presently 

in kudna . t Similarly rassi Kfytf is English string ( etr - for $r- as in ^5ffcl stream, 
see p. 25). An interesting example is 

nahSn ?stT?T napta natation 

STtfSlfe ‘ moist' NeptUnus 


katna 

katarna 




tiK 


mm 


mz 

elephant’s 

temple 


naphtha 

But the s in WFJiTT is probably due to imitation of roots like spcti 

pad in which the two^, forms existed side by side: i e. the root of 
was not originally but gff» 

katna ssurfft kartallos orates hurdle 




r basket * 


‘.wicker¬ 
work ’ 

f hurdle 1 






kafigan 

timxn 

kanakhs 

o&nit 



1 sound of 

1 sings * 



metal 9 

chant 

(kanyfc) 

5IW1 * kany& kainos 

re-cent 

. . 

i 

virgin 9 « new * 


.Russian 

w$mn 

(at/e# for an yo) 

poohin-att 




‘ to begin' 




f# 


Jus 


Russian 


kelainos 


kal« 


* black ’ 


• dung 1 


( aino for anyo) 

kalS 


kelid- 

cdliginous 



* stain 9 




k&los 


• ' ; 

QSvOTqi 

*beautiful ' 




calomel f 

& ’ At ffi 'fh 



calligraphy 


koil 

^Tf8R«? 

kokkux *= 

cuciilus 




cuckoo 

lllaliill 

«*TTO 

ktfrax «* 

corvus 



‘crow* 


!# m, ■ •" 

f«9R 


pic US 




‘woodpecker 1 


WMW 

kSlei 

cd’lends 

; '"• ; ti'i$ ■'i‘ 

1 cock 9 

1 calls * 

council 


(caller at 


clamour 


dawn) 


class 



kalm 

conceal 

* 


hen 


raven 
(r for hr^ 




hole 


mm 

by 


* This and may belong, not here, but to Vedio <afsH5 Ok. pt-pon- ‘dears’ 
about f presently, 

t H. mal Sk» Gk. meldn • * black/ Calomel is a < fair product from 

a blank substance/ 







o£lix 


♦drinking 'goblet* 


vessel 1 


chalice 

c«irus 


wm 


(klrat) 


* herald r ‘ song' 
(e for a) 




kfldna 


skairel 

* skips * 

* dunces* 
kordax 

* a comic dance' 


muttons 


(w)horo 


Yedic 


♦ dear * 

♦ liking 1 


charity 

asm 

kama 



‘ wish* * will* 



fS 



koiet- 

6 riding-horse ’ 

celerity 

9R!I» 

kSruk- 

carmen 


Rudolf* 

(r for hr-) 

Roger 

(German 

Ruedi-ger) 

German 

scherzen 

(to spring 

merrily and 

so) 

* to jest 1 







# Rudolf and Roger 

meat 

i * Famous wolf/ Famous with the spear 1 : so Robert 


1 Bright in fame/ Roderic 'Rich in fame/ Roland ‘Fame of the land of. names like 



■ 


1 king ’ ' observes ’ *bewares ? 

tbuo-skoos* 


*****&* 




4 sacrificing 

(!■ -MpJii' ’A?L" 

(Kuru) 

95* 

priest * 

Old Persian 

MHpBMg 

kflafi 

v 

Kuru 

Cyrus 

cQpa 

kohar 


keuthei 

«vat x 

cup 

custody 

chitthl 

irl 

v> 

fiw 

1 hides’ 

»** 



sbh 

*>>*. kratus 


kamrS 

5Wlf?I 

‘ strong ’ 

kamarS kamara 

camurl 

(from Latin (only in DL5- 

* girdle' (anything 

boves 

through Por- tupajka) 

* vault 5 with an arch- 

i oxen with 

tuguese,) 


edcover: hence horns turne 

(koffti) 

9?^ 

borrowed) 

Lat. camera 

whence 

Eng, chamber 

inwards 1 

ceeleb-s 




(for caivele- 

ank. ; 


ankQra 

bu-s ss living 
alone) 

celibate 

anons 



anchor 

* having a 



theke 

^ent am f 
reci-procus 

•dfcas* 

IF 

thiios 

film us. 



sacrifice 

‘ srndke ’ 


'.VVjK' 

lllfllM 

f| , |p|^ ■ 



angle 





llllfl roz ' M . vS| f 

^ .^y ^*' Sanskrit. Persian. Greek. Latin. . English, 

‘case’ 

‘chest' 


reciprocal 


$M 


■HUM 


apothecary 




c>5 

volcanos 







Russian 


raochah leukos 

lux 


luchu 


j» ‘ white’ 

luctfer 

light 

‘ray’ 



< ' 



trmfft 

raockaye(i)fci 

Iftcefc 


KliliSP 



‘is light’ 



sMr 

raochaua 

luminiferous 


IBiiKjflB 

HHMwp 


6 window 1 




*>h) 





raojdishna lukhnos 

tfkna 




* shining' ‘lamp * 

* moon * 


gHViSl 



(for louesna) 




var&sha 





S&J14 




Asokan 





luksa 



: •; *A 


Pali 




rftkh 

>ukkha„ 




These two words sho 

w vr- interchanging with vu 

- : cf. 


Russian 

volkii 


3/ hikes 

lupus 

wolf 


Bub with the last word, in which labials (p,/) appear, we have arrived at the 
second class of gutturals, those which in the western group of languages show 
signs of an earlier pronunciation with help of the lips as in *-»<)»■. 

II. Words that show pse of the lips. 

In this class of words, we shall find much more complicated equivalents 
in the other languages. SR and may appear in Greek as p or as t, and some¬ 
times, in the neighbourhood of u (which is itself pronounced with use of both 
the back of the tongue and the lips), as k. 
obalSo half ggrraa ana-telloi 

Russian (in R, V.) e rises ’ (e. g, sun) 

koleso wFh AnatSliS / 



Sanskrit. 

mm 


chain<%, kauri % char, pMch 

Persian. Greek. Latin, 

charana ai-polos O-pTRo 



chalua 


* goatherd * 

* shepherd 9 

char u a 

* 

mm 

bou-kolos 

(d for oi»- 



cowherd 7 

P.19) 

bichatnS 

fagiiafa 

bucolic 

agri-culture 

chakkar 

« aa 

cha*khra ku-klos 

wheel 


ehakranS 


t>** cyc'e 


(earlier hwoo- 
wol) 

Opilio , and bos * cow r to which we are coming presently, are words that the 
Latins borrowed from a kindred Italian language. In their own language a 
labial (p, b ) does not represent this sort of guttural. In &c., the root 
appears with reduplication. Latin circus and circum in circumference &o, 
(—Greek kHkos ‘ ring *) have nothing to do. with orr. 



w 


necubi 

Russian 



‘lest anywhere 7 

kotoruy 


katSra«* koteroa 

whether 

<who* rel. «fc 


poteros 


interrog. 


4 which of two 

. * 

H.« kaun 

m 

ka interrog. 


R. kto 


«r 


* who 7 chto 


chi tis 

quis who 

* what 7 


** 


interrog. 


chit ti 

quid 


m 

cha te 

que 

«T ‘ and ’ in all these languages follows the word it joins on. 

Russian 

fa* 

shati 

quiet while 

po-koy 


4 joy ’ 


4 rest 7 


(sh for chi/) 


po-cbivatl 


■ ■.• ^ # V^ .vV; •, . 


Ho repose 7 




char 

^Feror: 

chathward pisuree 

quattuor four 

Russian 


)V> tessares 


oheture 




panch 


paneba pente 

quinque five 

Russian 


CH 

(qu~ by nssiml- 



dyspeptic, 


pyatl 


Sanskrit, Persian. 


Greek, 




paoh- 

paknS 


peptos 

pakkS 


1 cooked 9 

Russian 

peku 

1 1 cook 9 

pechl 

* to cook 5 


dyspeptic 


«tn 

poiei 


w^ifa 

* makes 9 

(chita) 

fam 

poet 

poem 

Russian 


Av. kaSna poin9 

Isena 


1 punishment 9 * quit-money 

* price 9 


<-ur for murder' 


«ufafa 

tisis 

‘retribution* 

tlmocratic 

kul 


(1) tglos 

* swarm * 



(2)"t^los 

•end' 

tele 

* far 9 

telegraph 

palai 

\ long ago 9 
palaeography 

kiaan 


telson 



• boundary of 



ploughland ’ 
£may belong to 
(2) telosj 


Latin. 

lation to ~qti- 
cf, following) 

coquit 
(for pequit) 
cook 


penalty 

penance 

repent 

punish 


Irish 

clan 




.’ v 

Sanskrit. Persian. Greek. Latin, El 

Russian ggp? cbashman tekmar 


;/ 

i. $#inSkrit. 1 


kazatl 
4 to show ' 


fA* * goal * 

(chit) grlfH Russian chtenie { reading/ chisto 1 number, ? chestt 4 honour.* 





kbfftohna 

wife 






bafcna 

9T9 

viioh 


tfssa 

vox 




vach 


(for vohya) 

‘ voice 1 


wWi '•Wflllpi 




4 rumour * 

vocal 







voice 






(v)epos 

v&cat 






epic 

1 calls' 







advocate 







convoke 


khans! 

wibQ 

Russian 

kashell ‘ a cough ’ 

husky 





hepetai = 

sequitur 







4 follows 9 







society 


Lithuanian 

a?B 


C.A.* 

apomussetai 

- e-mungitur 


mukti 




‘clears hia nose ; 

f mucous 


* to escape' 









pa(i)ti-maoch- 

mukfcgr- 





* put on’ shoes 

* nose 9 



moohi 

mfe« 


«;>*> 




(katha) 

srat 

lllilp 


eui-pt-emf 



kahna 




4 reproach # 







1 announce 9 




OWf? 

yakar 


hSpat- 

j&sur 





)%• 

‘ li ver * 



Bnasian 




osse 

5c ulus 

eye 

oko 




'eyes 9 

* eye ’ 

German 

( eye * 




ophthalruos 

ocular 

auge 





* eye 9 

* # .v; r 



SIS 


* Properly * what is thrown away ' and so ‘ of no value’: uncertain. 

f If this be true, then the later meaning * tell * * announce * is really a 
survival^ and we must separate from enipapc 








dtikh, khet } shah, shahr 

Sanskrit. Persian, Greek. Latin. 

vihl ashi oktallos 

(Gk. dialect) 

‘eye* 

With the peculiar correspondence in the last word compare 



khet 


shoithra 

ktfsis 

situs 

Russian 


«estate * 

‘ settling 9 

4 placed 9 

se-rolya 

(l) fefa 

shiti 

(of a city) 

site 

* family ’ 


* settlement' 



Russian 


tashan 

tekttfn- 


tesatl 


? sculptor 9 

‘ carpenter 9 


* to hew 1 


tasha 



teslo 


‘axe ' 



1 adze 5 


1' ... '(..»• '■ 

JU 



richh 

9S3 

ar&ha 

m ark to s 

m ursus 



i rfi- 

‘ bear 9 



Arctic 

In these instances, as the sibilants in the Avesta and Russian words show, 
contains ^ combined with a second sound which was some sorb of spirant. 
In the following, the Avesta shows that we have W with the same element, 
gafrf khshaye(i)ti ktasthai 

* rules * c to acquire 9 
Old Per$, Rhshayathiya ktSraa 

* king’ * possession ' 



|l£* 


khshathra 



e%« 

khahathrya 


* kingly 9 

(perhaps 1 king of beasts') 

In the following instances the Greek shows that the sound following 
tjf or SR must have been aspirated :— 

rashanh erekhthei 


(akshas) 


pain 9 


1 rends * 


* From shah came chess check checkmate Hit) checker exchequer. 
t But rakhna xqfa is Gk, alexci ‘keeps off' harm, aft* ‘aid' ‘prowess,' 
7 






, Sanskrit. 

fOTtfa 
(2) fgfft 


Persian, 
khahyd 
1 of misery 


homo 

Greek, 
phthinei 
1 decays 9 
phthisis 


Latin. 

situs 

* neglect 9 
4 absence of use * 



English 


A similar combination with the second element aspirated appears in 


jhanm 


VI-gzharaye(i)ti phtheirei fi&rujn 4 watarjf 

♦lets flow forth’ 1 destroys’ part of curdled 

(a<?hchhar) 

mi 

milk 1 



serene 



khthon 


4 earth 9 
khtharoalos 
* low-lying' 

In the first element was not ^ but differed from it just as If from 5R 
or ul from H. That there was such a sound, will be more evident presently ; 
for the present the Avesta^ar will be evidence enough. 

The same sound oocurred in 9Q by the side of which we find simpler forms 
without the second element of the 


Russian 
semlya 
4 earth * 
Novaya < 
Zemlya 


zSm 




khamai humus 

*on the ground* 4 ground 9 


(bride)groom 
for earlier 


Nova 

Zexnbla 


htfmo 

gttma 

human 

‘man ’ 


§ 3 


We shall find a similar division of the gutturals into pure gutturals and 
gutturals with use of lips if we examine the words containing g (II and 3tJ and 

9^ hardly exists before tbe classical period). Observe that g and gh 

have become * and g in English, of which change more later— 

I.—-Words that show pure gutturals. 


gol 


gaoni 


irtSTT 

ganlos 

‘large globular 

‘ milkpail ’ 

waterjar ’ 

‘ merchant* 


vessel' 


g5ru-s 


<3 for <S) 


* voice ’ 

an? 

agora 


keel 


garrulous 


grex 



l h'i & 'fc 

agm, toga, hook 

1 li 

ter 


Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

EapgJiLj 

BuSsian 



4 assembly 9 

4 flock ’ 


gorstS 

< hollow of hand/ * handfu\ 1 


aggregate 


Sg 

, s9Vf%?T Russian 

ogonl 


ignite 




aojah 

auxei 

auget 

wax 



•strength’ 

4 increases 9 

•increases’ 

(to grow; 


3%f! 

vakhsha(i)ti 


auction 



€18*3 

'causes fcogrow 

» 

august 



fam 


stigma 

instlgat 

stitch 




‘mark of a 

• urges * 

stick 




prick } 


etiquette 


mis 

ta5/ha ft* 



tioket 


wnafw 


fidget 

tSgit 

thatch 




f covers 

• covers* 





closely 9 

tty* 


bhSg 

wn 

baga 

phagos 

fag ua 

beeoh 



• portion f 

phSgos 

4 beech tree \ 

(so called from 



& 

4 oak with 


its edible nuts) 

Enssian 

OTf 

baga «God' 

edible acorns’ 


buckwheat 

Bogh 


5» 

ph&gein 4 to eat* 

book 

• God * 

(wirp) 

„A*i 



(letters were 

bah in 

wfmft 

Emperor of 



cut on pieces 



China 



of beech wood) 


wsaffi 





bhftfc 

-WrK 






(what is 






apportioned) 





Russian 


mazga 



marrow 

mozgii 


• marrow ' 



German 

4 brain 9 





mark 


f marrow * * 

The next word may belong here or lower under II. There is no evidence 
from the western group. 

gush- Scythian Ratha-gaoaos 

‘hear* 4 He who makes a noise with his chariot 

(Ghos) vh* *(of. p. 18) 

4 hearing 9 




Vv 




Sanskrit. 


5a 


gar 


queen 

Persian. Greek. Latin. 

g&*as gratus 



5^ 

•praise' 

•gift of honour* •pleasing 


fnf 




menh 


Russian 

omikhle 



fWTJ 

liigla 

‘ mist* 




•mist' 



gidlih 

mwfa 

Russian 


graditur 

gidh 

mi 

gryasti 


• steps 1 


nm 

* to go, come 1 

• 

grade 



gryadushchiy 


progress 



• future' 



II- Words that show 

use of the lips, 


Gang& 

nm 




gaun& 

VNUTW 


bainei 

vfe’nit 

gov 



• walks * 

• comes 9 

nigovi 


hanjamana 

(in for my) 

convene 







m 

« gata m 

b&tos 

pre-vent 


ufw 


b&si-s 





(si for it) 



• stepping * 

* pedestal * 
base 



greedy 


come 


Russian 

1ST 


gune 

*hena 

wwt 

• woman 9 

• woman* 

* wife ’ 


ja(i)ni 

gynwceum 

(the for ge) 



a) 

The use of the lips in the last root is shown by 

gahra 

md< 


baptei 


SipplSil 


• dips * 




baptism 

**ln« 

n«tfw 


ballei 




• throw* f 




pnrabeln 


Celtic bean quean 
in banshee queen 
* woman-fairy* 



jal 


di. Sanskrit, 


mm 


guru , jai 

Persian. Greek. 

parable 

Parliament 


Latin. 


gala 

m 

g&rah 


gurgulio 



* throat ’ 


‘gullet' 





gula 





• throat' 

ugalna 

fulfil 

€ 

bor5 

voracious 

rsigalna 

fnaffl 


‘food 1 

devour 




brotos 

gorges 




‘ edible 1 

4 whirlpool 

(gurfi) 

3* 


barus 

gravis 




•heavy* 

‘ heavy* 

mm 



barometer 

gravity 

jai 

mu 

jaya 

hi a 

violate 

(1) 

mi 

* viotory ' 

1 force * 


(2) 

mi 

jj5 

bios 



‘bowstring* 


*5 ‘bow 3 



mix 


it 

jlnSL 

Russian 

zhivoy 

‘alive* 




gabb 


frii 


jtra 

* lively' 

‘ quick 1 

jva(i)ti hii-giSs vfvifc 

* lives * ‘ healthy* ‘ lives 9 

(‘well-living' revive 
SjJJ hii - g see p, 9) 
hygiene 
diaitft 

‘way of living 1 
diet 

a-delphos vulvu 

(from same ‘ womb 9 

womb) 



German 
quelle ‘fount- 
tain bead* 
German, 
keble 
‘throat * 


quick 

‘living* 


calf 



Oaru4, o&w, real 


(d 

Sanskrit. Persian. Greek. 

Latin, 

Englisl, 

‘brother’ 



‘ foal ’ (the for ge ) brophos 


crop* 


‘embryo’ 


(Sugma) 

Bussian 

d^rS 




griva ' mane * 

t necV (for 





dervd) 




OTWPI 


volat 


(Garud) 

nw 


4 fiiea 9 



Jjltr Gaopi-vanku 

gape 


cove 

(Gupta) 

‘ protector of 

* hole * 


pigeon-cova 


property 1 




git® 

SIt: nom. gaush 

bous 


cow 

gora 

H\q acc # gam 

b5a 

btfvem 

Irish 

Bussian 

g&um 

‘cow 9 

(borrowed 

bd 

govyadina 


Tierxtiom-b 

from auother 


«beef ’ 



Italian Ian- 



font >h f 


guage) 


With 

the Vedio forms 5tt: mn oompare— 




IK 

an: 

Zeus 





(* for dy -) 




savj 

ZCn 




*ts 


r6s 



§i 


rent 





real 


garajnJ 

—* 

mm 

Gorgon 

Russian groza 

thunderstorm 




‘threat’ 


(anjan) 

W55W 


unguent 





anoint 



rarer Mgant 

flrebus 




rsaffl ‘ dark * 




(rakat) 

t¥R ***** 

rSgeus 



(rang) 

*1? X 

> ‘dyer* 




* Contrast the r in this word with the l in calf. Crop is something swollen 
and projecting, «craw of a bird/ ‘ crop of a field.’ Group is a corruption of the 
German equivalent, * 





Raglm 



Raghn 

Persian. Greek. 

80betai 


Latin. 


<SL 

English. 


fsirK 

qwfai 

qrfi 


nai'iga qisi 

Russian nagoy 

f naked 


‘ feels awe * 
Bobei 

‘drives away* 

a-nipto8 

unwashed 

rhembetai 

4 roams 9 

rbombos 

1 top* 


nudus naked 

(for nogve-) 


That our ancestors had a word for nakedness, shows that they already used 
clothes. 


gham 'Em 

Russian 

goretj. 

* to burn * 


garSma thermos 

ff 4 hot 7 
thermometer 

theros 

4 summer' 


fornax 

‘furnace* 


ghitt 
laughna 

ghana 


mi 

tvft 

(I) m 


r8nja(i}ti 
* hastens 1 

r8vl- 


elaphros 
4 quick 9 
4 light’ 
elakhus 


levis 
i light 9 


(ghat) (2) tm 
(brahmahfttya) 


fern. 1 quick * « small * 

phonos 
4 mass 7 
aphSnos 
( wealth 9 
euthenei 
‘ prosper^ 7 

*% U0 phonps 

4 strike ‘ slaughter 1 


rMtSfgy 





go aka 
4 pursuit 7 
gnat! 

I chase } 
rtmu 

I I reap 7 


Sanskrit, 

sms 

v» 

3 plur. perf. 


&cttrughna 

Persian. Greek, 
down* epephnon 

‘they slew 4 

ja(i)nti 
4 strikes 7 


wm 




(1) v&ethra. 

-jan 

1 victorioua 7 
(2) VSrSfchragna 
1 genius of 
Victory 7 
4 Bahrain > 


thelnei 
4 strikes 7 
thanatos 
4 death* 


Latin. 

1 oflfeadit 7 
‘‘hits something 
against some* 
thing* 
defend 



d&hn& 

dah 


da^a 




tephrS 
gf j * ashes * 


Bussian 
snegii 
* snow * 


sna5aha(i)ti« nlpkeij 


ftfvefc day 

4 keeps warm * 

* cherishes * 
fomontum 

* a warm ap¬ 
plication 9 
ainguit« 


it snows 


Irish 
snigid 

1 drops 7 1 rain * 

In tfSy Persian»now answers to Sk. t* but z has succeeded to j. There 
are however, many words in which the languages that have a sibilant like 
for Western h, also have a sibilant where Sanskrit has ST (but not af), or ^ (but not 


*). 

Instances are 





jan 


zan- 

gtfnos 


kin 






king 


<5W8 


g$noa 

gitaus 



(Vedic) 


genealogy 

generate 






general 






generom 



afaq 


gSnStor 

gSnitor 




zantu 




jtt 

enfor 

* tribe* 


gens 




* town* 


gent- 





gennaio* 

gentiU 



iliiiiii 


■ 

Sanskrit. 

f»SHf#lS|S 


Persian. 






|||r % f'lill 

aGyfp^. ■ 


'well-born’ 

guSsios 

‘legitimate’ 


Latin. 

gentility 

genteel 





errs 


(g)n5tua 


MiSiVi; 




■H 


IIIj; 


jaonS 


fil'llpii' 

(gyso) 

Russian 

jsnatl 

‘to know’ 


Russian 

znamya 


‘standard ’ 


B zerno 


‘grain’ 


‘Ham 

az&ta 

‘born* 


•swtawrFj 

ziaanat 

natal 


* was bora* 

‘she shall 

agnate 


ssura 

bear* 

Sg&ionio 
‘they became* 

cognate 


ig is man 

of birth ( Sjpffal). So Qh gennaioa, Lat. gtntroam t 

’: cf. genuine, and contrast degenerate. 



w*nfw 

Old Persian 


can 

m 

a-dana 

fie knew* 

1^)4 

Av. pa(i)ti- 

‘recognise* 

‘welcome* 


know 

TO! 

znuta gndtos 

n£>taa 



•known’ 

ignoble 


TOIri 

agnotos 

ignotus 

uncouth 

- 

agnostic 

1 unknown’ 

(properly 



novit 

* unknown’) 


1 ‘ , 1 JtjJ * 'f. v 1 * »’ ^ 

1 knows 9 




cognovit 

1 knew ’ 



gnomon 

ft(d)gh5men 


i 

» geront- 
J»i ‘old’ 



w»*5 


grain 


wraj 

erayah 

gliscit 



S 


'i: 




ocean ’ 

k)-> 


jabra 

Russian 

mm 

zubii 

‘tooth * 

z&nbaya- 
4 cru,ih 7 

gomphos 

4 bolt* 


ooxnb 



aaosha 

1 wish f 

genets 

4 tastes 9 

gusfcua 

gustatory 

choose 


But josh, i. e. P. gtj*. is connected with m Greek zuvni ‘ leaven ’ 

(azyme) Latin jus ‘ sauce Jus ‘law’ (A’’. B. pronounce Latin j as y) jurist 
j ust are connected with a Yedic word of blessing, and Avesta yaosh yaozh 

j* prefix meaning ‘right* * proper,’ e. g, yaozhdar'to purify' (compounded with dhe 
tu cf. 




aza(i)ti agei 

agifc 




4 drives 9 * leads ’ 

1 drives 9 
•conducts 9 





4 performs 1 





action 



wfwt 


agile 



3H5I 


agriculture 

aore 

(jajniin) 

mH 

yaza(i)te hagios 

fl worships * € holy * 



j”S ‘ 

nm 

•*&! hagiology 



’huCO 

TOtTOtH 






rarz* (v)ergou 

*to do, to work 'organ 


work 



&'K ))2 rezei 

1 does * 





(for vre«) 





$r8zu #r%ei 

rSgit 

rack 



• straight * 1 stretches 9 

‘guides ’ 
‘rules * 



Vr 

Sanskrit. 

ifeltS 



Itaja 

' , ■ 

Rani 

liSlIiiilifS 

( 8 

; • 


IfPwF WV$$m& i 

. 

fw 

ry • 


wBB laj g 




(horn) 


■ 

Persian. Greek, 
razishta orguia 

4 a fathom 9 


Latin. 

correct 


lllpff 

*h 




r&zaya. 


rGgula 

ttb* 

* arrange * 


rule 

rex 

rGg. 

'king’ 

rGgfna 

T 5 ta 

GrSzata = 

arguroa = 

argentum 

4 silver 9 


ar8zah 

argSt- 



4 the bright 
day 9 

4 bright 9 


fan 

zima 

khi5n- 

hi£m« 

Himalayas 

*oold, winter 9 

& 

* enow 9 

s winter 9 



kheim5n- 

hibernate 

Iwra 


/storm * 

(her for 
mri) 

ajlnfa 


ekheue 

1 poured 9 

fundife 

•pours 9 

foundry 

r 


khntos 

. fuse 



* poured 3 

diffuse 

in? 


khttnS 

4 funoel* 

kheuma 

confuse 

%TU^ 


4 stream 9 

• 

fcrat 

zaothr$ 

•offering 9 

khuloa 

•juice' 



(especially of chyle 

consecrated 



En 

right 


rich 

German 
Reich 
4 Empire 


German 

giessen 

{ to pour 1 

\ ■ 

goetze 
‘idol* 





Bussian 

( 2 ) «SP» 

zavana 

zovfi 

‘caH* 

•call* 

‘a oall’ 



zvatf 

8 ^ 

zbatar 


‘fa call ‘caller 1 

{Ag'cihotri} Sr?f ssactar 

‘priest* 
later Zot 

&-w <5od 

(very often (the invoked^ 

used of Indra) 

Both God and might belong to 5 ‘pour’ ‘offerreversely,eomerefer 
^Ti*T zaothra to |T ‘call.’ 


gSrSza(i)t€ 

* complains’ 
tlf 


(bfcsrab.) 

were 

varaza 





5'/ 




$ 

zi 





1 indeed 9 



(Ear) 

vc 

zara 

kher-si 




1 fastening ’ 

* with hands' 


hams 

fm 

S-zara 

kheirourgos 

hSres 



4 oppression 1 

‘handworker’ 

heir 




surgeon 



OTf - 


dua-kh$r%»- 

‘hard to 

handle’ 



zar- 

‘ irritate ’ 



Mari, gold, ozone 

4 Sanskrit Persian. Greek. 

«ft za{i)ri 

* yellow' 


Latin. 

fulvus 
* tawny * 



Buasiau 

Fboti 

>p 

khloros 

h#lus 

yellow 

jeeleni 


zaranya 

1 greenish- 

* greens 9 

Germau 

* ter dare 1 


1 gold * 

yellow’ 

helvus 

gelb 



Wi>) 

chlorine 

(a colour of 

cows between 






red and white) 

R% zoloto 

«F«i 




gold 

•gold’ 


zarahh 

khairei 

exhortation 

yearn Germ, 



1 submissive- 

4 rejoices 1 


begehren 



ness * 

euchatisC 


1 desire ’ 


fewifa 

zi- 



goad 



‘ impel 9 
* drive * 





su 

zaya 

khaifces 

haedus 

goat 



4 weapon’ 

( mane 7 

* goat’ 



§*» 

6 missile 9 

khaioa 


to gore 




Shepherd’s 


Roger 




staff 


Gertrude 

sunghna 

BRJ-TTI 


*oa phrSsis 
< smell 9 

fragrance 


Russian 


leikhei 

lingit 

lick 

lizatf 

Ho lick' 



‘licks’ 


lecherous 

hahna 

!T8fe 

taza(i)fct 

(v)okhos 

vehicle 

weigh 

Russian 


‘ draws ’ 

* carriage ’ 


way 

vezti 





wain 

* to convey 
by cart * 
byah 

fearre 

«*•*>> 



waggon 

nibih 

rmiiB 





But bahu is STVT Russian vedenio ' 

a\ 

conducting 

‘guidance/ 


eabna 

mm 

hazah 

ekhei 


sail 

* Os contains the root od of Latin orf-or, which 

is also in ozone from Greek* 






Hanumnn 



Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Greek 

Latin 

EngH 



* strength * 

4 has 9 


German 



f victory 9 

akhesei 


sieg 




* will have* 


4 victory 9 

r&hna 


razah 






4 loneliness r 






>b 




R. uzkiy, 


aftzah 

ankbei 

anguish 

anger 

Harrow* 


4 distress’ 

4 throttles * 

anxious 




sp$r$za(i)te 

aperkhetai 


spring 



1 strives * 

4 hastens 9 



Hanumlm 


zanvS 

gSnus 

genu In us 

chin 



& 

4 under jaw’ 

* jaw*tooth * 



JWtJ 

mazant 

mega 




nfets 

mazishta 

megistos 

magnus 

much 




megalo¬ 


mickle 




mania 





In this and in the preceding examples there would seem to have been two * 
Indo-European roots, one with aspirate and one without. In Lecture I. an in¬ 
stance occurred of the same sort, az ^ m } and ego p, 11. 

Here we must stop for to-day. In my next lecture I shall try to show what 
explanation Comparative Philology offers of the fact that the languages which 
show a sibilant where Sanskrit has in many cases give a sibilant also where 
Sanskrit has a or 1?, while the languages of the western group have in all 
cases, for ^ as well as SR and for H <?[ ’S ? a guttural or ibs equivalent. Next, 
we shall see what conclusions are to be drawn from the existence in Sanskrit of 
the interchangeable series etc. and ^1 etc. After that I shall ask you to follow 
me through a passage of the Avesta in order that you may, by a little practical 
experience, obtain some acquaintance with a language very like Sanskrit, and may 
form an idea of what is meant by Western methods of studying .the ancient 


languages 




III. 

§1 

In the first part of this lecture I wish to deal with the two problems pre- 


seated by the following table 

sra 

<3*3 


Avesta sata 

zaiiu 

zaotar 

* 

Aveata ka 

Vedic 1511 

wr-w 

s* 

gSna 

V&r^thra-gna 

fa 

Vedic Stwt 

qpM** 

Avesta chi 

ja{i)ni 

v^rSthra-jaa 


But some preliminary observations are necessary on the table before w# 
proceed to the problems themselves. In the first place, you observe that Avesta 
makes no difference between 11 m and their aspirates, the distinction between 
unaspirated and aspirated consonants being nowhere so well preserved 
aa in Sanskrit. In the second place, you will have missed and 35 , hi 
omitted because the other languages rarely preserve the difference between 
and m; and 35 is omitted because it is not an original Sanskrit sound. lathe 
older language, when ^ does not arise from s&ndhi of <fj or ^ with it usually 
represents q followed by or by the aspirate of si as in $tm and fgsffw 
Greek skid and skhizei (see p. 36). Its origin from two consonants is shown by 
its making a long or heavy syllable even after a short vowel, and by its usually 
appearing after a vowel as sgj. In modern Hindi it may represent ^ as bachhfet 
(bachcha is Persian sasu, a different word altogether), or the compound 
sound ^ as chhuH 9 * Greek acitron * razor/ Thirdly, in place of you find 
1 $. ** is another sound that is not original, at least in the existing 

instances. In the earliest period very few words appeafr with it, and these 
and the later additions have originated from compound sounds just as Hindi 
jh comes from dhy in banjk grot, majh-ld sdtijh mi, jhMknd 

ojhdL 3<rpattii. does not interchange with it as ij does with si (WITH 
rnufa), but with ^ as in the table or in sqtf On the other hand 

in reduplication w interchanges with 9 as sjiftfH qtynt« The aspirate of q 
is, in practice, therefore, w. In fact, w js always a derived sound representing 
an earlier aspirate mute as dh in rohu ^fsrf *?W, or bh in gvonfil nOTiffr, 
or alternating with gh -n It may be remarked that thijp qj is not the 
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MM, English k as in hundred hard etc., which could not a*simild 
irious k to g or t to d, but rather the sound of h in behold. 

Let us proceed to the problems. As you see from the table and saw 
more fully in the last lecture, Avesta represents sj and ^ sometimes hy z 
(zanw zaoiar ) and sometimes by j (ja(i)ni vtr Wirajan ): what is the cause of this 
difference ? This is our first problem, and to solve it we cannot do better than 
start frfm certain facts of sandhi in Sanskrit. If we examine the roots ending 
in ss we find that they divide into two classes. The m at the end of the root 
behaves in one class like *} in sandhi internal or external, but in the other 
like ^ 9 gsr but gst u&fe, Tmra* nominative fwif but nhnm nominative 

The roots ending in % fall into two similar groups, ^behaves in 
one group like ^, but in the other like tj, wtsr, are Vedic *raie, & being 
the form commonly taken by ^ when final; an* but with lingual (gin) 

instead of dental as if after (of. 32 sing. impv. from 3^). 

Now, speaking generally we may say that this division of 5 and w at the 
end of roots into gy and ^ treated like ij and m and ^ treated like sj, coin¬ 
cides with the division of the roots suggested by the evidence of the other langu¬ 
ages. When ^5 and ^ are treated in Sanskrit sandhi like they appear as 0 in 
Avesta and the other eastern languages, and as pure gutturals free from any 
trace of pronunciation with help of the lips in the western languages ;but when 
in Sanskrit sandhi they are treated as gutturals, then in Avesta they appear as 
gutturals or palatals (aRUS* or atsisa) and in the western languages they 
appear as the case may be, as gutturals without, or as gutturals with, lip pro¬ 
nunciation. As you will remember, appears ir» the west as a guttural without 
lip pronunciation, never as a guttural with lip pronunciation i, e. t in combina¬ 
tion with an u or to sound. Of the roots in which 53 is treated as we had m 


the last 

lecture 

(pp. 54 , 55 ) os; and 

its Avesta yaz and mz. 

Add 

Hindi 

Sanskrit. Persian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

EngliaL 

slrajna 


harz- 






‘ pour out' 






USA* 





braza(i)ti 

phlegei 

conflag¬ 




6 beams’ 

4 burns* 

ration 




)b< 

‘lights up , 

flame 


rtf&iijna 


mfti$za(i)ti 

o-morgnusi 


mark 



Sweeps ' 

^wipes’ 




w-fPeSr 







Originally a 4 series j 

fjfe Among roots in 3 behaving like w in sandhi we have, besides 33 33 $23 
Av. mz has sp$r$z in the last lecture (pp. 57 , 58 ), 



pfa 

gaoza(i)ti 

* hides * 

* keeps , 


Russian 




terzati 




, * tear to 




piece ? 7 
Russian 


darz* 

drassetai 

derzatT 


* hold 9 

‘ seizes ’ 

1 dare* 


1 fasten’ 

drachm 



«*> (properly 




‘ handful 


w*fa 

maCza(i)ti 

omikhei 






arsnn 

bamzah 




Strength * 


balm t 

srw 

‘size ? 



micturition 


Add 33 Av. bars, which I am keeping for my next lecture. 

Of the roots in which final 3 or 3 appears as a guttural or its equivalent 
outside Sanskrit, we have had (see p. 47 ) vtm and fast Av. baga babhta and 
taezha (here zh is for j as in baga g (£) for g). In addition, we find as 
labials in Greek and therefore originally gutturals with lip-pronunciation (as in 
fga sebetai, rsj related to ran 1 Erebus, fsra a-niptos , 3=5 rhembetai, 
aaf« tephroi (see pp. 50 - 2 ). Sometimes the correspondence fails; e, g., fjitjaj 
Vedic Fflufw, but Av. baeshaza with sibilant. Still, it is close enough for us to 
be warranted in inferring that the different treatment in sandhi of roots now 
ending in 3 or 3 (her anj at 5 ) and the difference between Av. 
and t ? = 330^6 tbe consequences of a primitive difference, between sounds 
related to 3 as 11 vt < to 3 and entirely distinct from tbe 3 and *3 rows, and 
those palatals ({TRta) of the 3 row which, as we 3ball presently see, developed 
out of the 3 row. That after these sounds of the 3 row ceased to be distinct 
from gt and from 3 (representing an earlier palatal aspirate) (as now 3 and 3 may 
both appear as s in Hindi; sona sau) there should be a certain amount 
of mixture, e. g. utw.tstn in spite of sraron the analogy of nouns with guttural 
for palatal Win is no t surprising. Such confusion constantly occurs both 


p® J tj Why did gutturals change to palatals ? I 

and writing* and what is philologically wrong becomes grammatically 
right. For instance, wh properly represents in English a sound once different 
from h but now lost among English people, though it may be heard among 
.Scotch or Irish. Consequently, wh is now written even in some cases in which 
plain h is philologically correct. Of this an example is whole : it should have 
no w any more than its kinsmen hale holy healthy German heit : it seems to 
contain the same root as ftaer (p. 31) with l instead of v, The solution of the first 
problem is, therefore, that the sounds which Avesta shows as z in z&tm 
motar were not originally the same as those it shows as j in vlrVtkra- 

jan, but were sounds of the same sort as that which Avesta shows as & and 
Sanskrit as sj. Sanskrit merged these sounds in sr and s on the other band, 
it preserved the distinction between aspirate and non-aspirate effaced in Avesta. 

The force that produced Bin wn on the pattern of nm and 
in the likeness of is called analogy; and the name signifies that a word is 
partially re-shaped on the pattern of some other word or group of words con¬ 
nected with it in the speakers' minds, lb might be also called the friend of the 
children and the foe of the philologist as it removes those exceptions to general 
rules which make a language hard to learn, but also, since they indicate the 
early history of the speech, interesting to the student of the science of language. 
This force has done much to obscure the answer to our second problem, which is 
this:—What is the relation between gutturals and palatals in Sanskrit and 
Avesta ? How is it that the same root appears so differently as e . g. in £na 
and ^ jan ? Here again we may start from the rules of sandhi , which tell us 
plainly that the n series has developed out of the t»: row. We may take it as a 
general principle that of the four sounds in such a series as only the 

Erst appears at the end of words, or, as we might also express it, all four show 
thfe forms which the first of the four would show. But a ? do not appear as 
«. So far as they do not behave like vj, they and ^ behave like ^: and tho same 
holds good with necessary changes in internal combination. We get zn'aiy 
„ra*J, but m’HJiw uawiij, tot. This by itself would suggest that the * 
row was the earlier of tho two; and the rules of reduplication, both in A vesta 
and in Sanskrit, confirm this. According to these a dental or a labia) is redup¬ 
licated by a dental or labial a&ifa Av. dada(i)ti and later dadha{i)ti (with dh 
pronounced as th in that) agsj b-vdvn ; but a guttural by a palatal, 
chikayat awm jagmat ^mjagnbtli (present indicative pi.). The problem, there¬ 
fore, is really this:—why did the ^ series sometimes change into the « series? 

Now the ss series was described by those Indian grammarians who studied 
phonetics, that is, examined into the manner in which tho organs of speech 
worked in producing the different sounds, as omaa and i. e, as 


Effects of voivets in frmt of mouth 

the back of the mouth with the root of the tongue ; whereas the 
^ series was described as being (whether it is still so or not, need not trouble us 
now) HT^rw, i e. as being formed against the palate with the middle of the 
tongue. To say, therefore, that a sound of the sr series was changed to a corres¬ 
ponding sound of the series, means that a sound formed at the back of the 
mouth was changed into one formed further forward in the mouth, inasmuch 
as the part of the tongue used was not the extreme back of it but the middle 
or front portion. Now what should bring about this change ? There is one 
cause that certainly might, namely an attempt to combine a h sound in one 
syllable with a vowel moving the front par!: of the tongue. This is what is 
called a vera causa or true cause since it has been known to have that effect as a 
matter of fact. To some extent the change takas place in English when we say 
key as compared with caw\ and the reverse change, by which a vowel is formed 
more to the front of the mouth after a forward consonant, may, I think, be 
sometimes heard in words like chalna , achohM . The difference in the English 
consonant is not sufficient to attract much attention; but in the 
Russian group of languages k and g undergo great changes before 
front) vowels. From the same root as usr* come pekarnya * bakery/ 

pechevde ‘ baking;' from the same root as *nn wnfo Bogti ‘God’ Bozhe 
( pronounce zh } ) ‘0 God (see pp. 48 , 47 ). Corresponding to iifi Avesta 

glna ja(i)ni we find Russian zhena, and to gftg Avesta jva(i)ti Russian 
zhivoy (pp. 48 , 49 ). ‘ They can * is mogutit, ‘ he can 9 viozlietU. Russian is one of 

those languages in which the yj series appears as sibilants sotnya a ‘hundred * 
ZYiaVt ‘to know vezti ‘to convey by cart* (see pp. 29 , 53,57) and it also agrees with 
Sanskrit in preserving no trace of that use of the lips (as in wlj*-) in producing 
some of the gutturals, which has left such peculiar traces in the western langu¬ 
ages, jva(i)ti zhivoy but Greek bios ‘ life/ Latin vivus ‘alive/ English quick 
(see p. 49 ). Among these words we had, in our last lecture, some Greek 
instances of a dental t th d interchanging with a labial p phb\ e. g., (see p. 52 ) 
answering to phftnos ‘slaughter/ theinei (hi for ny) ‘ strikes/ The change 
to a labial phonos clearly means that the work of pronunciation, originally shared 
between the lips and the back part of the tongue, was taken over entirely by 
the lips. The dental pronunciation is shown by an analysis of the Greek in¬ 
stances to have originated before i y and the simple vowels g e (which Sanskrit 
shows only as All these are formed with the front part of the tongue, 

and the dental is the result of the attempt to pass within the limits of a single 
syllable trom a consonant moving the lips and back of tongue to a vowel mov¬ 
ing the front of the tongue. We may, then, take it as a fact that a forward vowel 
may drag forward a preceding k or the like consonant so as to change it into 
something quite different. Will this explain the Sanskrit palatals « etc., which 
have developed out of the gr series ? 






The palatals dm to forward velvets 

5s_ will, if we are prepared to admit that the ancestors of the Indians, and 
I may add of the Persians too, were no worse off in the matter of vowels than 
the rest of the loclo-European world. is found to be quite rare 
before other sounds than it l, the diphthongs, and y. Of these % 
and y are front sounds such as have shifted the guttural forward in 


sir contain & as their first 


Greek and Russian. The diphthongs 
element: what, then, about d ? How will it work if we suppose that in the cases 
,,f a before & and the diphthongs the starting point was 4 followed by £ pro¬ 
duced in the front part of the mouth, a sound like English e In men or the 
first part of the English diphthongal sound in mate 1 How it will work philolo- 
gically, may be seen from the following instances: 


Russian. 

Sanskrit. 

Avesta. 

Greek. 

I at in, 



cha 

te 

quo 

oheture 


chathwaro 

tessares 

quattuor 


n 59 

pancha 

pen to 

quinque 

kto Old R. kMo 


ka-tara 

po-teros 


chto Old R.ebKHo 

fa?} 

oh it 

ti 

quid 


Where Sk. Av. have cha, Gk etc., have e except in quattuor for which there is 
a special explanation. The evidence is mainly derived from Greek which 
preserved the original vowels very well for some time though now a great many 
sounds have become i (?). for example, the vowel of reduplication in the 
Greek perfect is always <5 smq: pe-phuasi HtPUR heslcimen (for se-atn-vien). 
Now, if we suppose this t to have been the original sound, we can understand 
why m reduplicates as ««|«:—the vowel of the first syllable was originally 8 , a 
sound which, in the Indian and Persian languages was changed from 8 to it, 4. e. 
from the front to the back of the mouth. The reverse change happened in Greek 
with original d, which in the chief literary dialects of that language was m most 
cases thrown to the front of the mouth and confused with original e. Again 
we ean understand why the guttural is so common, am ram &o„ before the 
suffix a if we compare the corresponding Greek declension of which the singular 
is given among the paradigms at the end of the first lecture (p. 26). In 
this declension as it is in Greek, the suffix, which in Sanskrit is ^throughout, 
is in Greek sometimes 8 as in the vocative fararvisi) rw logt, bufmoat often 0 , 
logos, imij logon (n for rn), imra logoi , rum logon earlier logoio (for 
logosyo ), na Greek adverbial forms like oikoi ‘at home’ for vpiJnoi^H (P- 84> 
If we may trust Greek, there was originally a preponderance in this declension 
of cases in which the suffix was o, a vowel formed at the back of the mouth, and 
therefore the guttural remained. A further confirmation of the doctrine is that 
sr. which we have seen not only represents w but also a sound of the jf series, 




The date of these changes 

Ijf^Orhmon before all sorts of sounds unlike whieh apart from &, mainly occurs 
as I have already said before X or y . 

Forms like f«R*f wbete a? is before ^ but not changed onto sa do not upset 
this explanation any more than trnr beside tujf Av. yaz or beside Av. 

harz proves 5 | in these roots not to have belonged to the *sj series. There was 
no reason why sk should not re-appear before front vowels like i when once the 
fashion of pronunciation that produced the palatals had died out. For those 
changes which when thrown into a formula we call laws of a language, have 
their day. In the next lecture we shall see how the original mutes k &c. t &c, 
p &c., changed in the Germanic group of languages to which English belongs. We 
have already had instances of English h for si. or sr (hundred head) and k for gj 
(kin knotu ), and shall have more of the same sort in the next lecture. Yet we 
have Latin Ctesar==German Kaiser , the k sound remaining; why ? The reason 
was that the f law * by which original k became German h had ceased to operate 
when the Germans borrowed this word Ocesar (perhaps, as we saw p. 24, the 
same as srstc.) 

The palatals being used in the Persian languages pretty much as in San* 
skrit, and those languages having, like Sanskrit, thrown together tt d and d 6 (all 
formed in the back-, of the mouth but tf o also with rounded lips) and l e (formed 
in the front of the month), something may be inferred as to the date of these 
changes. The shifting of the front vowels l e to the back of the mouth must 
have taken place before there were either Indians or Persians as distinct races 
and when there were only what we may call Indo-Iranians. Before this change 
of 4 e, for after the change 4e had no longer power to drag sounds like k forward, 
the gutturals were shifted forward to the middle of the mouth before g e. This 
alteration took place after the Indo-Iranians had separated from the rest of 
the Indo-Europeans, for the other languages either do not show such change of 
the gutturals or have made it in such ways as show independent developments. 

The main results, then, of our examination of and the gutturals etc., are 
first, that there was a set of sounds whose nature has not been exactly determi¬ 
ned, but which in the Western group were Confused with the gutturals, 
and in the Eastern more or less completely with the sibilants. We may repre¬ 
present them provisionally as ah, zh and zhh : the aspirate of the first being so very 
rare (we have had a probable example in tsfaftr Greek skhizei 'cleaves'p. 36) that 
we may neglect it. The first sound appears in Sanskrit as si, in the Avesta as s, 
which did not, however, pass into h like original 8, and was therefore still pro¬ 
nounced differently when original became k Contrast sp** satim with ** 
hu (p. 9), The second and third sounds have been confused in Sanskrit with & 
and | and ih the Avesta both are a. Secondly, of gutturals, there were originally 







A fragment of Avesta 


s, one without, and the other with, simultaneous tise of the lips* This lip 
pronunciation lias not been perfectly preserved in any of the languages and its 
effects are traceable in the Western group only: the Eastern group abandoned it 
entirely. On the other hand, the Slavonic branch and, before the separation 
of Persians and Indians, the Indo-Iranian branch independently acquired new 
sounds like ch (u ) etc., which arose from bringing the gutturals forward in the 
mouth when followed by a sound, e , i, y } formed in the front part of the mouth* 

§ 2 - 

Turning now from single sounds and words, I proceed to the fragment of 
the Avesta of which a transliteration is before you. With the help of the full 
explanations provided by Professor Jackson in his Avesta Header and Grammar 
I shall expound it philologically as well as I can ; and I hope yon will see for 
yourselves how nearly it is related toJSanskrit in spite of its many peculia¬ 
rities. 

(18) b6 noit tarshto fra-nama(i)te thwaeshat paro daevae(i)byo: 

fra ahmat paro v!«pe daeva aDuso tarshta nSmante, tarshta tSmanho 

dvarSnti. 

(19) ..yim yazata HaomS frashmish baeshazyo sriro kbshatbry6 za(i)ri- 

doithro barSzishte pa(i)ti bargzahi, Hara(i)thyo pa(i)ti barSzayaS. 

(27).yim chathwaro a(u)rvantd a(u)rusha raokhahna fradSrSsra spgnta 

vldbvaSnho asaya ma(i)niv-asahbo vazSnti...... 

(29).y5i vae(i)bya sna(i)tbizhbya fra-yataye(i)nti, vazSinna yim vohum 

SraoshSm asbim, 

yatchit usbasta(i)re hindvo a-gg(u)rvaye(i)te 

yatcbit daoshata(i)re ni-gne, 

Yaana 57 


But first a few words must be said in answer to the question, “ what is the 
Avesta ?” Briefly the Avesta is the Veda of the Parsees. Much is said to 
have been lost when Alexander conquered Persia 331 B. C., and much again 
since the country became Mabomedan. Wbat we now have is the remains of a 
collection made chiefly in the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era 
under the Sassanid monarchs, who had overthrown the Parthians and re¬ 
established the Persians. The oldest portion of the present Avesta consists of 
the five Gathas or songs divided id to seventeen hymns and ascribed to the 
founder of the religion, Zarathushtrft, commonly known by the Greek name 
Zoroaster, who lived, according to Parsee tradition, about throe hundred 
years before Alexander. These songs of Zoroaster are in a rude kind of vers®, 







llket to, but simpler than the metres of the Rigveda, for syllables^are 
merely counted without regard to quantity or acceut; and tlieir language is 
older than that of the rest of the Avesta, which is entirely, or almost so, in 
prose. They now form the middle portion of a book called the Yasnct (qjr) 
i, e. the prayers and hymns used at the chief rite of the Parsees. The first par t, 
which includes the offering of Homa i. e. §tw (see p. 8), is mainly taken up with 
ritual; and the third portion, the latter or aparo yasno (srair q*j:), with hymns 
in honour of various divine beings, from one of which I take my extract. It is 
not easy to transliterate Avesta so as to make it at all intelligible in Roman 
character; and I have sacrificed a few minutiae. E. g. I show a nasal which ap¬ 
pears for n before mutes simply as n and I use the ordinary t for a peculiar 
sound which replaces t (fj) chiefly at the end of words. As I remarked earlier 
(see p. 3), not Avesta but a sister-dialect, Old Persian, is the origin of modern 
Persian. 

First of all the vowel signs. The i and il l have bracketed, are merely due 
to a trick of pronunciation by which sounds like i e y or u V following a conso¬ 
nant come to be anticipated and uttered also before it. |For example, in the 
last word but one, -ta(i)re owes its i merely to the foIlJWhg -e: it is realiy a 
locative, -ht. Again, pa(i)ti is for pati Gk. pifti, a wor3 replaced in Sanskrit 
by prati, cf. Gk. fioti-derketai 1 looks at ’ and qfnasiu. We must, therefore, ia 
mind put aside (i) and (u). Next, a« and ai* are diphthongs equivalent to q, 
for which we get e at the end of words only as in -ta{i)re. So daeva—^m-. ; 
noit (the second word of the extract) = % ' not(29) yoi is 5 ' who’ (plural). 

Similarly ao Is $t, Haomo is §tw: with the change of s to h that we had iu 
Hindu, ffe** (see p. 7). The o at the end of words represents Sanskrit -as (sm 
gg. ; s0 (19) Haomo iftw: (18) paro qru and dacvae(i)byd icqwi:, I have twice 
printed a£. This represents the elements of a compound letter in the original, 
and denotes a sound approaching the vowel of English all, In the first instance 
(19) bartzaycM, a genitive (qts>) of au a, stem, it represents -as at the end of a 
word ; in the other case (27) vidhvatnho, atitih represents -as- in the middle of a 
word; e. g, naMhabya qvnwnw. and here vidhvaerihd fggro: . 

The n which I print in the combination -Ah- appears to be a guttural nasal 
(sr) ; -arih- commonly represente - as - before vowels, as vachanha uam. vachaAha 
UUU, vachanho uug j . 

The only other vowel that can cause difficulty is & This denotes an indefi¬ 
nite sound like (hat in the first syllable of degrade. It is often found in place 
of a si before n, (18) dvartinti vzjtfser; or m, (18) teruanho huh: (in the latter poai. 

———- — --- ■■ .. . 1 - 3 ‘ 1 

* Probably neither e nor o in these combi nations ae oi was really pronounced long. 

10 






Consonantal changes 


Jon 'it iiiay pass iDto i after y, as (27) yim gxj); and it often comes in, wilt 
affecting the metre, to separate two consonants, as garima W . 

Here I may add that, except in the oldest pieces, of which this is not one, 
words of more than one syllable shorten all final vowels except d. 

As to the consonants, th and dh denote the sounds of English th in thin 
and that respectively: sk— jJ and zh—j, cf. the sibilants of fashion, and plea¬ 
sure : w is different from v. The latter is related to a as a to 3 ; the former 
has developed out of b. Except at the beginning of words or immediately after 
a nasal or sibilant, Avesta g (=both ij and g), d and g), b (a and «), passed 
(though not in the oldest portions, the Oathds ) into <7 (£), dh (Arabic A) and w.baga 
Wit wiacgjx fig ; medha ' knows ’ 33 ma(i)dhya «na ; a(i)wi gfw. But some¬ 
times we get v for vj, as in this passage (29) vae(i)bya znvsa T*j; reversely (w 
for v) tv (fg) ordinarily takes the form of thw (th as in thin), as in chathwa.ro 
gsaut. Somewhat in the same way as g changes to <7, j (=gj and t?) may pass 
into zh (}), -taezh asm (see p. 47) dazha(i)ti stigfpr; though the instance of zh 
in our extract is of different origin. 8 (3) passed into sh (J>) under the same con¬ 
ditions, as Sanskrit g into (but in Avesta -sh may remain when final); and 
internally this sh appears as zh where Sanskrit would show t cf. fraskmish 
tafshto sna{i)tldshbya. The original aspirates, kh th ph (rg g u;) became 
sometimes ktp (std ‘ stand’—pat), but generally, e. g. initially and between 
vowels Mk (t), & ( as V 1 * ^in), and / : tdiara jL = mi, g&tka = mm, kafa Jf = 
g-q; But original ktp also became th tli( as in thin) and / before consonants ; 
baHita c&vf - Hffi, sukhra ~ *{*, thri - Fsr, puthra fra fra, 

= H and t»j (wtustt an enclosing wall). 

Let us now go through the passage. The first word ho—m and Greek hS 
definite article. As I have said, final -as appears in Avesta as 0 , ho means Srao- 
sha * Hearing’ (noun cf. Vedic gnmnn) the personification of obedience (of. nvz 
gpjtrj) to the religious law, who is the subject of the hymn. Noil 1 not ; 

* See p. 47, where add Russian bogatuy ‘rich ’ u-bogiy ‘poor’ (Indo-European 
& appears as 0 in Russian, lienee «n = Boyu ‘ God).’ As will be seen, bhaga was used 
both in an active sense ‘ distributer’ (Russian Bogie ' God’) and passively (Russian 
bogatuy ‘ rich’). Vedic Sanskrit also shows both meanings. The Persian j; ‘God’ 
now exists unchanged only in elsewhere it is Aoibiciscd, ji »**3. 

The ». in Russian u-bogiy * poor’ might be added to the negatives p. 12,. though 
the meaning is properly ‘away.’ It is Sanskrit gg (and possibly 3x in Vedic 
gmni explained by some moderns as ‘driven away from their own band ') Avesta 
ava, jl f in Greek on ‘not’ Latin ati- in au-fert ‘takes away’ (tot fert 

sec p. 27). 







Leva and dalva 

‘ afraid•’ fra-nama{i)tc is 3 sg. middle (^ 1 ^ 93 ) ia the subjunctive 
mood, which became nearly extinct in Sanskrit, u-swm, with the sense 'flees away. 
Thwaeshat is an ablative (ti^aiift) with thu) for tv as in chathwdro. In form it is 
the same as Vedic t#*, which, however, is an adjective and means 1 quickly 
pressing forward * ‘ powerful ’ ‘ glorious/ the Vedic noun being tvis and tvin. The 
primitive meaning of the root, quick, violent movement, is prominent in, 
Rigveda, and appears also in Greek, the same root recurring in Gk. setei ‘ shakes, 
se-seis-tai * is being shaken * (compare Gk, se ‘ thee* with fSTU})* Here thwaeskdt 
is interpreted ‘from fright/ JParo governs in the ablative (asgift) daevae(i)byo 
'from the demons/ So far then the meaning is:—“ He ” (Sraosha) “does not 
afraid flee away from fright from before the demons/* 

The word daeva Sanskrit has a bad meaning in Avosta as it has in 
modem Persian but comparison with the other languages shows the meaning 
* god * to be Indo-European. It appears in Latiu as divas (for d&ivos) divine 
and d'tivsf * god 1 Irish dia ‘god / and English Tues-day.is the day of Tito (t for 
d as in two g), a god identified with Latin Mars who as planet In 

Greek the old word d&ivo- (S<5?) was abandoned, but dlos 1 divine » fe^i remained. 
From the same root came the word which appears in Sanskrit m Dyau$, in 
Greek as Zeus (z- for dy~ ef. p. 50) and in Latin as dies 'day Diespiter 
and Jupiter (j, to be pronounced y> for dy-). The last word was probably 
vocative (gSto*) at the beginning, Greek Zeu pater “ O father Zeus/ Zeus or 
Jupiter, the chief god in the Greek and Roman systems, is properly the god of 
heaven like Dyaus. Zeus is argi-keraunos , god ‘of the flashing thunderbolt* (see 
pp. 55,32); and terpi-keraunos 'delighter in the thunderbolt ’ ( terpetai ‘ is pleased* 
cjuiffr) or perhaps, as Professor Bury suggests, rather (t being for h } see p. 41) 
god * of the loud-crashing thunderbolt* applied to Indra roaring as he 

smote Da 9 yus, R. V. viii 65, 1L ‘peacock*). He alone is described as 

p(det (see p. 5) andron (see p, 19) te (see p. 42) them1% te 'father both ot men 

* Greek treo ‘ t flee 1 Latin ferret ‘terrifies 9 and terror (rr for rs)> 

f Dew whence deity French Dieu t borrowed iu adieu (commended) € to God 
d Dieu. ' . 

| Dies (accusative diem »sinj « Zen, see p. 50) means *day', and has given 
us both diurnal and (French) journal. Hindi din few in Russian deni ‘day’ and is 
contained in Latin nun~dinae ‘the ninth day* (or as wo should reckon, the eighth 
day) on which there was a market held in the city, 

§ Greek thtios ‘God* (root dkves ), whence theology, has nothing to do with §3 d$us 
but is Russian dukhit, * breath 9 ‘ spirit 1 (Svyat&y Dukhti the Holy Ghost) dvsha ‘ soul 9 
‘conscience 9 German tier 1 animal* English deer (properly * breathing thing, of. 
animal pp. 1748). 








Our Father Heaven 



gods,’ with which compare on the one hand Diespiter and Jupiter, and 
on the other Ii. V. vi. 51, 5 “ 0 Heaven our Father, Earth our guileless Mother, 
0 Brother Agni ” (dyaus pitah prithivi vndtar adhrug ague bhrdtar) ; or It. V . t. 
90, 6 and 7. 

The winds waft sweets, the rivers pour sweets for the naan who keeps the 
Law (r itdyate); 

so may the plants he sweet for us. 

Sweet be the night and sweet the dawns, sweet the terrestrial atmosphere; 

sweet be our Father Heaven to us ( madhu clyaur asiu nah pita.) 

{Griffith's Translation ). 

Again with aafa compare Latin Jfoe (j- pronounced as y for dy-, and ov for 
cv), and with fafg compare Greek Di-i. 

As the Parsees degraded daeva to mean demon, so too the Buddhist king 
Asoka, though officially the beloved of the gods devandm piye (= ggHrfaa;) 
boasts, if rightly understood, that in something over six years of effort on his 
part the gods dew in whom men had believed Jarhbudipasi ‘in India’, had been 
made false. * 

To resume, the next word in the extract, fra goes with n&mante a little 
further on, which is 3rd plural indicative middle ('Hiruina) swh ; from this 
root come stop Avesta nermh * homage ’ $U. Frd-nSmante means ‘ flee away,’ its 
subject being vispo daeva ‘ all the demons.’ Vispe = fsua with the same 
change, sp for ig as in aspa wag ; daeva is nom. plural. The Sanskrit form 
S 5 U: would correspond to such a form as daeva 8 , not to daeva ; and probably 
this -a, which is common in the raasc. nominative plural of various stems in the 
Avesta, is shortened from -a, (long final vowels other than d being regularly, 
shortened, as I have already remarked p. 68) and was originally, not a plural, 
but a dual form such as Vedic gat=a§l. Ahmdt, paro 1 from before him ’ 
(<«Wrf); an-ueo accusative (fgahanr) singular neuter of an as stem used adver¬ 
bially has the same meaning as and contains the same root. With 

Avesta anuso and vaso (‘ at pleasure’) connect Hindi has Sanskrit srej gfe 33lF*H 
Greek d (Vftcont- ‘unwilling.’ To have what we want is to have plenty, and so the 


*If the number 256 in this edict means years from Gautama Buddha to 
Asoka, could it be more than a mere co-incidenoe that the Persian tradition (seo 
Jackson’3 Zoroaster p. 158) as given in the Bandahishn makes the interval 
between ‘the loming of the religion’ and Alexander 258 years? Many Persians 
may have fled into India after the Greeks took their country. 





raeSmhg developes into * much ' (adverb) in Old Persian vasty , with which con¬ 
nect : so H, has (klsl he has meri and) and Persian jmj turn out to be 

from one and the same ix>ot. Tarshta * afraid/ nominative masc. plural, 

“all the demons flee perforce from before him afraid/' Tarshta t8manhd clva- 
rftnti: the last word is 3rd plural indicative and its Sanskrit equivalent is 
possibly But the Avesta word is used of the rushing about of evil 

spirits, while in Sanskrit the root means cause to fall, harm by deceit, Hindi 
dhokhd dhUtnd Greek tholeros 6 muddy/ English dull divale (the deadly 
nightshade which has stupefying properties), Perhaps it should rather be 
connected with Greek thouros * rushing/ This, in the oldest Greek poems, is 
used of the vvar-deraon Ares, e . g. “ Thouros Ares wrapped the battle in 

night.going about in all directions/’ In any case we may translate, v ‘Afraid 

they rush to darkness:” Umatihozzfmq: (see p. 67 ). 

(19) Fim, Gk. hon * whom/ viz. Sraa$hti,yazata Haomo. The last word is the 
same as with the usual change of q to h{ p. S), and yamta (see p. 54) is 
only without the augment. The n* prefixed to past tenses, A vesta and Old 
Persian a- Greek Armenian fc- (w ?r^fj==Gk.e-d!er7<;e:fo==Aririenian e-tes ‘saw ’) 
was freely omitted in the oldest Sanskrit and Greek, and is comparatively rare in 
Avesta, though regularly used in Old Persian* The languages other than 
those mentioned only preserved obscure traces of it. 

Next come five epithets of Haomo (§m). Frdshmish is of uncertain mean¬ 
ing, perhaps ‘restoring' the world. The second syllable, if counocted with 
Avesta shaman * drop/ is contained in Persian ^£.1 ‘ drink.’ The final sh is 
clue to the previous i. Baeshazyo * healing ' is derived from baeshaza vtnm *&•}>; 
srird * fair/ - cf. Vedic w-iftx and see p. 33. With khshathryd c kingly ’ (gf-pju), 
see p. 45) compare Soma's Vedic title Ra)a, e.g. in-the fine weapon-charm R. V, 
vi. 75,18:— 

“ Thy vital parts I cover with thine armour: with immortality King Soma 
clothe thee ” {Somas tvu rdjdmritendnu vastdm). Griffith. 

Za(i)ri-doithrd means * with golden' (see p. 57) 'eye/ cf. daeman * eye ’ ^ 
and gaftfar* The epithet refers to the golden flowers of the Haoma plant. 

The following words, give the place where Haoma worshipped Sraosha. 
BarMshte is locative (Sflsft) sing, qualifying barfaahi (both words have 8 insert¬ 
ed to separate two consonants as in gartima ^nS): the governing word is pa(i)- 
ti y which, as we have seen, takes the place of Sanskrit ufc?. Barizishte is super¬ 
lative fafeS) to hMzant with bartzah fo compare The phrase 

means ( on the highest height.' Hara(i)thyd pa(i)ii bar8zayd8% dS, as already 




<§L 


Sphxia— un-houseVd 

laired, equals Sk. as ( ~dh) and -ayat would be In Sanskrit -toi:, the word 
being a genitive (nust) of an -a stem, viz. bar%za 1 height/ a feminine substantive. 
Hara(i)lhyd (j/o for ym : contrast Stew with a) is genitive of hara(i)ti , quali- 
fying the noun bav$zaya$ H is fora (see p. 7), and the word means properly 
* streaming/ being connected with u and Scbvcisvciti (cf. p. 25). The ‘ streaming 
mount 1 or ‘ mount of many streams 9 is Mount Alborz, south of the Caspian , 
Sea, 21,000 feet high. 

The meaning of (19) is, therefore, (Sraosha) “ whom worshipped Haonxa 
(i. 6. Soma) restoring, (?), healing, beautiful, kingly, golden-eyed, on the highest 
height, on Mount Alburz.” 

(27) Yim ‘ whom' hit (Sraosha) chathward' four 3 sifair: afufrvantd ' steeds ’ 
3 H& 3 T*; a{u)ru8ha c white' is worn ‘reddish*; raoJchshna ' shining 9 atfyy 
(see p. 41) ; fradkrfara ‘ seen afar * (#rg corresponds to H2, and so d&r%s to 
spfrnta ‘ increasing * ‘ bounteous’ ‘ beneficent * the plant rue) has 8p for 

sv as in aspa vispe and appears in Russian svyatuy ‘ holy/ and, with 
the change to h of which we had many examples in the last lecture, in 
Shakespeare's un-houseVd, ‘without the Sacraments for the dying.’ V%dh- 
'vatinho 'knowing ' (dh for d f see p, 68) is fagha: * Asaya , if correctly ex¬ 
plained as ‘ not having a shadow • (a*U ®nn, see p. 36) means ‘ divine con¬ 
trast Nala before Damayanti, distinguished from the companion deities by being 
^Ttnfgrfta* The last of these epithets of Sraosha’s horses, ma(i)fyiv~amilhd 
may mean ‘ darting through the heavenly space:’ M>a(i)niv = ma(i)nyu y** : 
-asatihd nominative plural: asah ‘ space/ an as stem from root as urf ‘ reach/ 
But ma{i)nyu means ‘ spirit/ not ‘ heaven/ and this interpretation may not be 
right. Vazenti is ‘ draw ’ (p. 57). 

(27) then means (Sraosha) “ whom four steeds draw, white, shining, far - 
seen, beneficent, knowing, shadowless, darting through the heavenly space/* 

(29) Ydi n * who 9 refers to Sraosha*s horses. Vae{i)bya sna(i)thizhbya 
frd-yataye{i)nti: ‘ speed forward ’ (fra a and 3rd plural indicative, class 10 with 
short vowel, of root yat , cf. nafft m) ‘ from both the weapons/ i. from the 
, weapons hurled by the demons on either side. Vae{i)bya is gws*rof, the v 
being merely an abbreviation in writing of uv : in this uv , v is for w, and w is 
for bh vr, as explained p. 68. The ae implies tt+i Sk. h and may be identi¬ 
cal with the - ay - of such dual formations as zastayo Sfaa(i)thizhbya 

(i th , remember; has the same sound as in thin) ‘ weapons ’ is dual of an -is stem : 
cf. the ending in The root appears in Sanskrit (Av. s being equal to 




A 3b a ritavail arete art 

sjr)'as wtia) cf. the Vedic epithet of India, gsrs* ‘ piercing with his weapon,’ 
while his vajra itself is 

The meaning, tlieu, of ydi . .frdyatayef i)nti is “ who,” viz., the horses of 

Sraosha, "speed forward” from both the weapons,” i. e., from the weapons hurled 
by the demons on either side of Sraosha’s chariot. 

VazSmna, a nominative plural, like daeva and tarshta in (18), is present 
participle middle (sitfw^os) ‘drawing’ agreeing with a(u)rvantd 

subject of the preceding verb frayataye(i)nti. -mna- is to Greek 
(participial ending, middle voice, i. e., snifH^qs) and -hh- as 31 % to maft and 
gtrmnp This participle governs the four next words in the accusative (fgahji). 
Of these yim = aa as already explained. Its meaning, however, is not ‘ whdm’ 
but ‘the’ for in Avesta ya■ is not only a relative pronoun, but also a sort of definite 
article. Vohilm, with short o for a in consequence of the v preceding, is agjj 
in the sense, common in Veda, ‘good’ (cf. p. 10 ). I spoke of the § in -&m in 
my remarks preliminary to translating: in ashim accusative of ashy a, -yam 
has passed into -im: so zaranim is fieruqR. In aahya ‘righteous’ we see a, 
change already exemplified in a word quoted in the first lecture (p. 12 ) amVsha 
the change of t after r or ri to sk. As mashya is the same as Vedio 

so ashy a righteous’ has developed out of artya, asha ‘righteousness’ 
out of arta; and ashavan ‘ righteous ’ ‘ holy ’ out of artavan. This art- 
was the giina form: Sanskrit has the short form in which agree 

closely with the Avesta words in meaning. Compare also ritdyate in the Vedic 
passage I quoted just now when speaking qbout Dycms. Connected with these 
important words of the Indian and Persian religions are Greek drdriskei ‘joins 
together,’ dr-are ‘ is joined ’ ‘is suitable,’ dristos ‘ best ’ (Aristo-te/es, the philoso¬ 
pher, ‘ whose object is best’) and drUle ‘ virtue.’ In Latin we have the word 
borrowed by us in art, to which add artm ‘ limb ’ which we have in article 
articulate. Sanskrit iqfqa ‘ fitted in’ sit ‘ spoke of a wheel ’ srr ' season ’ (Hindi 
rit rut) and Arya are also from this root. But probably we must separate the 
root which appears with a meaning of movement in qrahfn ■’BtfoffT and Greek 
drn'dsi ' rouses ’ Latin oritur ‘ rises ’ ( oriental ' on the side of the rising sun ’) 
English run and passes into the meaning hostility in <nft ‘ enemy ’ Avesta 
pafijti-Vriln ‘combative’ Greek lurid- ‘strife’ Russian rati ‘ army.’ 

Yatchif. - n%rf. Both yat and chit have really a consonant which replaces 
t chiefly at the eftd of words and is said to denote a sound between t and th as in 
thin, or d and th as in that. The repeated yatchit...yatekit means * whether... 
or’. Hindvo is locative of hindu, which as explained p. ” = figsy. The 



t}shasta(i)re hindvd 

would have shown hindftw, exactly the Sanskrit; 

Ushastd{i)re and daoshata(i)re ' eastern* and 1 western * qualify hindvd . 
The suffix tara is that which commonly expresses comparison (of. Greek dusmVn- 
ts-tZrti-s comparative of dnsmenes ' hostile but is capable of express¬ 

ing other kinds of contrast e. g . Gk. entZva ' intestines 9 with which com¬ 
pare Hindi dM aMriyati, Lat. in'erior ; 33 * Gk. husteros ‘ later *; fafft Av. 
vttara English with (observe the meaning of withstand): and srht Av. Icatara Gk. 
poteros * which of two/ Av. yatdra ; Greek herneteros and humeteros , Latin 
nosier and vester ‘our* 'your/ This suffix is here compounded, first with italics 
‘ dawn ' and then with daosha Sim. 4 The river of the dawn ’ ‘ the 
eastern river ’ is the Indus, as was said in the first lecture (p. 7): and ‘ the river 
of the evening* ' the western river* may be the Tigris, The eastern and 
western boundaries of Persia are meant. 

Observe that in Latin aws-ter 'south’ ( Australia) the same suffix is added 
direct to the same root as we have in ush-as-tara to form a similar name for a 
cardinal point: but here 1 on the side of the light* means 'south/ This word 
should have been given p. 23, line 1. 

There remain the verbs. These are both 3 sing, present indicative middle 
(menage), the subject being Sraosha. The first a,-g%(u)rv-aye-(i)te, com¬ 
pounded with a- «ht (perhaps Gk. 6 in Ocean , see p. 31) is class 10, root garw . 
The v, as before in vae{i)bya> is for w, which in its turn is for b ( see p, 68 ) and 
this b is the de-aspirated form of Indo-European bh . The same root appears in 
ijwntS The meaning is'seizes upon,* viz., the demons. Ni-gne 'strikes 

down*, a compound with ni frr, is from root jan gan see p. 52. The g has 
passed into g (£) before the following consonant, cf. p. 6c8. As the word is 
middle (^atclass 2, the nearest Sanskrit form is ^h. Commonly it is 
only in perfect forms that we find e as the endiug of the 3rd persoa singular, 
but in the same class 2 parallels are not rare in Veda & Brahmanas, «gf| fail 
' is master *' milks * 'fiuds \ 

The last portion then means, “ whether Sraosha seizes (upon the demons) 
at the eastern river (the Indus) or strikes (them) down at the western ** (perhaps 
the Tigris): and the whole means, if I may be allowed to repeat myself, 

(18) '‘He (Sraosha) does not afraid flee away through fright from before 

the demons : from before him all the demons perforce flee afraid, afraid they 
rush to darkness. 

(19) Whom worshipped Haoma (Soma) restoring (?), healing, beautiful, 

kingly, golden-eyed, on the highest height, on Mount Alburz,.. 
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The Indo-Iranim language 

7) Whom (Sraosha) four steeds draw, white, shining, far-seen, beneficent, 
knowing, shadowless, darting through the heavenly space.. 

(29) Which (horses) speed forward from both the weapons (the weapons 
hurled by the demons on either side of the chariot), drawing the good Sraosha 
the righteous, 

whether he seizes (upon the demons) at the eastern river (the Indus) or 
strikes (thorn) down at the western” (perhaps the Tigris)* 

Compare with this the translation in Sacred Books of the East XXXI pp. 
302-304. The original is in Jackson’s Avesta Reader pp. 12-16. From his notes 
and vocabulary together with hia Avesta Grammar it would not be very hard for 
you to work it out yourselves. 

This extract, though short, is enough to demonstrate to us the existence in 
Persia of a language very near to Sanskrit in vocabulary and inflection. It agrees 
also with Sanskrit in certain peculiarities by which Sanskrit is distinguished 
from the other Indo-European languages,—it has r for Indo-European l and has 
merged the three simple vowels ae o in one. Its difference from Sanskrit is in 
the main due to changes of pronunciation which are almost all on the side of the 
Avesta, <?. gr., loss of the aspiration of originally aspirated consonants as in the 
ending ~byd from -bhyas -wu, the passing of into frhm £, the change of ts 

into h in hindu ftw. But it cannot be regarded as a development out of Sans¬ 
krit like Hindi or Bengali. On the one hand it lacks such characteristic Sans¬ 
krit sounds as the iinguals (z etc.,); and on the other the z in bartzishtc and 
other words where z corresponds to Sanskrit sj or ^ {zanu «Tg), but to z in 
Russian and those other languages in which s corresponds to Sanskrit shows 
independent treatment of the Indo-European sounds which Sanskrit merged 
in the palatals gf ^ We arc therefore led to the conclusion that people 
speaking the Indo-European language or a dialect of it developed peculiarities 
of pronunciation—r for l, palatals for gutturals before e and similar sounds 
formed in the front of the mouth, a for a e o —and so got a distinct lan¬ 
guage which might be called Indo-Iranian from the speakers of the languages 
to which it in turn gave birth. For those tribes which moved eastward 
into India and at length" reached the mouth of the Ganges, developed their 
own peculiarities, c, g, t the Iinguals etc.,); and those that remained in the 
west also developed changes peculiar to themselves, some of which have just 
passed under cur notice. If therefore we are to express the relationship between 
Sanskrit and Avesta, we may say it is that of aunt and niece. 
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IV. 

§ 1 . 

The changes of pronunciation that were the subject of the last lecture, fall 
into two groups, Quo group, the development of palatals &c.) out of gut¬ 
turals (55 &c.) and the merging together of the three original simple vowels 
a e 0 , being common to the languages of Persia and India, is reasonably as¬ 
signed to a period before the separation of the Persian and Indian peoples. 
The Avesta extract showed us another group of changes, which, being peculiar 
to Persia and not found in India, belong to the time after the separation of the 
Indo-Irauians into distinct peoples. Corresponding in India to- this second 
group are such specifically Indian changes as the development of the linguals 
{3 &c.). This lecture will deal with a set of changes which took place In north¬ 
ern Europe somewhere between 500 and 250 B. C, (t, e., they were complete 
about the time when Asoka set up his column at Saraath), and to which princi¬ 
pally is due the distinction between English and German (with some other 
closely related languages) on the one hand, and the remaining Indo-European , 
languages on the other. They were followed, after the separation of the German- 
speaking tribes from one another, by other changes, which make modern German 
distinct from modern English. With these later changes, which correspond 
to those that have made out of the old Indian language a number of distinct 
modern tongues, Bengali, Hindi, Marathi &c., I do* not propose to deal; though 
I may mention that they make English philology exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous. To the earlier group belong those changes whereby, as wo have al¬ 
ready seen in many instances, English has h where Sanskrit has sgr or ^ (^) 
or a corresponding aspirate; and I shall now go through these earlier changes 
somewhat systematically. 

1. Original k kh , t th , pph passed into th (^> which generally passed fur¬ 
ther into A, th as in thin , and / Since the western group of languages (p. 29) 
had already confused the vj series with the gutturals (t &c.) before these 
special Germanic changes occurred, therefore words that in Indo-European 
times had the sound shown in the eastern group as or $, had k in the 
Germanic languages at the time of these changes, and this k also passed into h . 
When the (fc) sound was not changed into mere h, it is written ch in modern 
German and pronounced j.; but in English, though it may be written gh , it is 
not now pronounced, German viacht (pronounce £*.w) a English might . At the 
beginning of a word before another consonant, the sound disappeared in English 
altogether, nn loud . 



English h~S, k 

A : .' M !# 1 'M v M'v' V ,-V - 
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h «= 55 , 3 j, or their aspirates, 

We have already had many examples :— 


5{h 

Ishwara 

das 


tin 

9SS 

%w 


Profit 


enough 

eight 

ougb-t 

ten 


34 

6 

34 

6 






Page. 




Page. 

sau 

sra 

hundred 

29 

katna 

«mF» 

hurdle 

37 


f $m 

hang 

90 


mm 

(w)horo 

39 



hoof 

34 

kfingan 

wnffl 

hen 

38 


*TO 

herd 

33 


(ror) mm 

haul 

38 

aSn 

mm 

hone 

84 

kh&nal 


husky 

44 

sing 


horn 

13 

kirafc 

jMt 

Rud-olf 

39 

sir 

hum 

* 

Germ, hirn 13 


BK5JTU 

hole 

38 

Sarm& 


helm 

33 

kohar 

** 

hide 

40 

Slv 

fim* 

hind 

31 



-hood 

40 

suan 

WJHf 

hound 

29 


■a 

hard 

40 

ejfcidb 


heart 

X3 


*BT*3 

raven 

38 

aera 

>srai$ 

ladder 

23 


W? 

(mid)riff 

13 


wafa 

harm 

84 



raw 

14 

BuanJs 

wihfar 

listen 

80 

kaun &c. 

mm 

whether 

42 


3H 

loud 

30 

chakkar 


wheel 

42 

sabs 

*gra 

wheeze 

34 


fa* 

while 

42 


*aa 

white 

33 



light 

41 


(Gem. seohn) 
taugb-t 35 


To these we may add 


ean 


Sanskrit. 

Persian. Greek. 

Latin. 

English 

*JTK 

nukfc- 

nocturnal 

night 


1 night’ 



mum 

karpos 

cfcrpit 

harvest 


* fruit’ 

* plucks * 



k6pd 

c&pifc 

haft 


&*«***&* * handle ' 

1 takes captive 

’ heave 

vm 

cannabis 


-hemp 







%Wr®|8| ; v; $ $MK-v )■ v!, 

English thrzt 

-^••■;$fie correspondence is doubtful; notice Sk. y when Persian has, not 8 as is 
regular, but k : also observe Sk. q. The original word may not have been 
Indo-European at all, 

gpl kJjumba Germ, humpen 

‘drinking vessel* 

This word was Jchumbk-, for which A vesta Mitmba is regular (p. fi8). 

Sanskrit abandoned the first of tho two successive aspirations as will be 
explained later on. 

Greek karnmxros 4 a kind of lobster' German hummer f lobster 9 is note¬ 
worthy as a rare instance of a common name for a fish. German hemd * shirt 9 
is evidently connected with camisia , a late Latin word with similar meaning, 
whence come chemise and also vulgar kumij. 

(ii) tk (as in thin, bub now sometimes as in that) 

We have already had 





Page. 




Page. 

taun 

H 

* the 

11 

bhal 

wn 

brother 

5 

tfi 

mq 

thou 

11 

bare 


worth 

21 

tin 

fit 

three 

11 

daftt 

En* 

tooth 

13 

bachh^a 


wether 

20 

sant 

lya? 

W*TJ 

sooth 

10 



thatch 

47 


«ww 

other 

11 






fas* 

with 

74 


Other examples are 


Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


Persian. 


tan 


tannft 


tarasna 






Rscg 


qm 

qwf?i 


Greek. 

^ tanu-gl0s8os 
4 with long 
tongue 9 
tanutal 
1 is stretched* 


Latin, 
tenuis 
4 thin * 


English. 


thin 


fconitrus 

detonation 


Russian terntt 
tersetai 


torrefc 


*» thunder 
Thor 
Thursday 
m thorn 
thirst 


4 becomes dry 9i parches * 

* Lat. -sont- In in-tont (p. 10) may have nothing to do with and sooth, bnt 
may be related to Eng. tin . 





tis 


lutuft 

tola 



English f=p 


Sanskrit. 

Persian. Greek. 

Latin, 

qom 

=# tarshna 

torrid 


J* 

terra 



* earth' 
(dry land) 


talent 

tollit 


talas 

i bears’ 


(enduring 

tolerate 


trouble) 

(t)latus 


« unfortunate 9 

t borne * 



English, 


thole • 

1 endure’ 


collate 




We have had before 

Page. 


Page, 

paaoh <153 five 

42 

pita 

ftl<| father & 

paau 3<g fee 

20 

puohhna German forschen 3 C> 

pftofi UT$ foot 

15 


'SQtr hoof 34 

pasl VIS fang 35 

To these may be added— 



pith 1JT5 



German first ‘ridge of a house* 

ma* 


pQrtr 

fire* 



pyre 

Russ, pena 

a spQma o foam 

piya fira 

prft-us 

friond 

Russian 


‘ gentle * 

free 

priyatell 
* friend * 



(Fria, a god¬ 
dess, in) 




Friday 



plejusetai 

plait float 

na« . 


i will sail 9 

‘rains * fleet 




priiiiia freeze 

** hoar-frost 3 , 
prurit 




1 itches 9 


* Vedio paoaka ‘ bright’ is shown by the metre to be really pa.vaka (Grassrnami). 
Fire boing the <'re»t cleanser, thiB word with Greek pur ami ft re may be from the 
same root as tnS3> * pure ’ and Latin ptlrus. 






pot 


s* 




putm pisar ter foal 
Persian. Greek. Latin* 

pO(i)ti pttthei pfls 

*‘makes rotten' putld 

polos pul l US 


<SL 


English, 

foul 

filth 

fern 

foal 


‘young horse ' * 


puthra 

(p. 47) it iif 
apa apo 

hu-p8r&tbwi 
4 well-bridged' 
sk 


youn^ 

1 animal 
poultry 
puer 

1 boy' 
putua 
4 boy # 

pusillanimity 

ab 

portal 

port 


of, after 
ford 




par5 

p0r&n 


far 

(param) 

QT9I 


‘on the other 





side ' 


* 

Buss* paromti fqnfff 


Bos-poros 


wel-fare 

* ferry-boat 

i 


empeiria « 

experience 

ferry 




(sir for cry) 



pRr 

vm 

para 

emporium 



baip&r 

vmn 

‘ shore ' 







poritus 



fag® 



1 skilful» 






expert 



32 


di-plasios 


fold ‘ 




‘ double' 




3* 

po(u)ru 

poly-t heist 

plus 


pilrfi 

S<& 



plenty 

full 

(Ram)pur 

3< 


(metropolis 

plebeian 




p8r8thu *» 

platus 


flawn 



‘ broad' 

place 


(a sort of flat 




piazza 


Pi*) 



ptfripl parfoul 

Snglish flat has nothing to do with this word. The philosopher PlMoti 
is said to havo becu so called by his gymnastic-trainer on account of his 
broad build, his real name being Aristo-kUs ‘ He whose kUoa=nm (p- 30) 


English. 


is best/ 

Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

pafna 

aaffr 

apatafc 

pgtesfchai 

p$tit 


( p 

pt&sthai 

* makes for * 

pat 


patara « 

‘to fly 1 
pt5ron* 

penna 

m 



4 wing * 

4 feather ’ 


feather 


Feather also exemplifies the change of original t to English th. The r in 
pama should be noticed as an instance of the' working of analogy. The influence 
of r (compare wg earlier and also compare baniyd afara having for rw™ 
cf. English ware —and having & for rn—cf. expert— and ^ having ^ 

for It rt —of, fold) changed q to z and tr to Z % in vfH Asokan pati, asm Pali 
pathama, atmtH * makes known ’ whence pafhnd. In consequence these 
words begau with pa and went on with a lingual (t or th) and their influence 
changed the dental in aq into a lingual as in Prakrit pa$-ai * flies * pa<j-ana 
‘ fall/ 

tnfOT pashna perna Germ, ferse 

haunch 9 * heel * 

Here the loss of r in the Persian is a difficulty, and the trouble is greater 
still with Greek pterna * heel/ But this may be a different word altogether, 
connected with Gk. k-pliZre 1 shied * ‘ started ' and Lai. con-sierndre 4 to startle' 
horses &c., whence our consternation . 


* In Greek pteron we have the foot ia its shortest form : pl esthai faorist) is 
to pU~esthai (present infiniti ve) as ufaft Lat, suni to Lat. cst; or ftr^ Lat. patri 

to fhfITWr Gk. pdt&rd: cf, what was said on vaztmnQ p. 73. The same short form per¬ 
haps appears in Gk, % rtelas 1 boar/ cf. Lat. peluleus * apt to butt ' (like a ram)* con¬ 
nected with which but used metaphorically is petulant which we have taken from 
Latin ; also possibly pt&lends t war.* From the last word comes the name Ptolemaios , 
famous as that of the Greek dynasty in Egypt after Alexander (Alexandres < Pro¬ 
tector of men/ see pp, 45 note and 10) and one of the five names of Greek 
rulers mentioned as contemporaries by Asoka in his rock edicts* 

A similar abort form but of a different root* may be Greek pt-olis 4 city/ which 
may be connected with af?J and despot (p. 19): unless indeed It might be originally 
an outpost foYtified with a view to attacking au enemy and lo connected with 
ptolcmos . 





Accent in Veda and Greek 

?, v „! xc- may be objected that according to this vj becomes h and ft becomes^ tfi / 
and so we ought to have for sw hunth-, not -hand. But there is a good reason 
for the ft in ura appearing as d, a reason which has a special interest for us here 
as it could hardly have been discovered, had not an Englishman come from the 
ocean and, like a new Matsya Avatar, rescued the Vedas from oblivion. Pos¬ 
sibly some of you may have noticed that though I gave ijTg brother as an in¬ 
stance of q=</i, I did not give either father or mother. The reason for this is 
that in these two words th is comparatively modern r they were fader aDd 
moder in the time of Chaucer (died 1400), so that of the three similar words 
fag wig the rale fj=tA. holds in one only,—which looks bad for the doctrine 
that chauge in language is orderly and not haphazard. But these words were 
less alike than we might suppose. Generally speaking, we may say that one 
syllable in every word is accented, i. e. iu pronunciation ouo syllable is made, 
more prominent thuu the rest by the voice being raised on it to a higher note, 
or by greater force being exerted in uttering it. Now, to secure correctness 
in the rise and fall of the voice, i. e. to preserve the old pronunciation of certain 
important Vedic compositions, the Indian grammarians worked out a system 
of marks for indicating the syllable on which the accent should fail. The Greek 
grammarians did the same for their literature; and comp irison of the two 
languages, Greek and Vedic Sanskrit, shows that on the whole they agree, though 
the Greek system shows the language as it was after the position of the accent 
had come to be bound by a rule not originally in force. Now compare 

Sk. 


pit dram 

Gk, patera 

fader 

pitur 

patrds 


mS,t dram 

mat^ra ] 

moder 

matfir 

macros 


bhi4taram 

phrdtora* 

brother 

bhr&tur 

pbratoros 



It will be observed that the three words differ in respect of the accent 
which in the first two follows the t and in the third precedes it; and it is only 
in the third word, iu which the accent immediately precedes t, that t became th. 
In the other words t became d ; aud these and similar instances show that, 
except at the beginning of words, kh th (as io thin )/for original -n, 0 r 3 ; h xj 
or their aspirates underwent a further change into sounds nearer to g d b 
unless they immediately followed the syllable which according, to the combined 
testimony of the Indian and Greek grammarians bore the original Indo- 
European accent. This is why our passive participle ends in -d and not -th. 


Also phrdtera > phrdieros. 

12 






sriddk—klutds — hud 

same suffix as Sanskrit da] and this suffix is shown by comparison of 
Veda and Greek to have originally borne the accent, which was not on the 
first syllable of but on the second. It followed the <fj both in this in* 
stance and in the other participles formed with the same suffix: so we get 
quite regularly 


Sk. -4a 

Gk. -to 

~d 

srutah 

klufc&s 

loud 

and similarly 



satam 

be-kat6u 

huxni-red.« 


The change of 8 to r in English is arc, ivas were was also regulated by 
the accent 

But it may be urged that even so no regularity has been shown in the 
matter of sy % * h,n * th, y » ph: for if every original htp was changed 
into a different sound, bow is it that English is still full of such sounds ? They 
should have all gone, and English should have no such sounds as k t p at alL 
One class of exceptions might be allowed, viz*, words borrowed after the period 
of change was over, & g., words taken from Latin like capital plenty Kaiser, 
But what about the t iu night srff, or tight or in tioo i tooth ? Well, apart 
from borrowed words, the present instances of k (c) t p in English fall into two 
classes. In one they were not originally kt p, and to that class I come 
presently : in the other they were originally h t p , but were protected from 
change by being in particular sorts of combinations. For instance, in the group 
Id the first sound changed but not the second, and this is why we have night 
German nacht , in which pronounce ch as Jdh fc) f and right, eight The English 
gh, no longer pronounced though still written, represents the earlier sound 
into which the guttural passed: for in sjjcg vs is for ^ with ?r as is shown by 
Greek okto Latin octo where the guttural (Jc, c) is for A preceding s also 
prevented the change, and so we say stand (WT), $trew slraiv spring 

fWpriif, guest Latin hostisf ‘enemy ’ (both are strangers);add the group span 
Latin spes ‘ hope 9 space prosper Russian spetV ripen/ all connected with faiss, 
Shr for sfc~, e, g. in shine shear, is due to a distinct and much later change. 

In the remaining words the present k (e) t p are the product of a change 
which went along with the change of original htp to £ (h) th /. So we come to 

* The second syllable -red in hundred means * number’ and is akin to Latin 
r<Mio (whence our reason) * a reckoning/ re-ri * to think/ rifcfdH Av. rddha(i)ti (pro* 
uOuntie dh as th in that) 1 makes right ’ £+*1) Russian radell ‘take care of/ 

r Wo have borrowed from this word, hostile and host * army , 7 But host 'en¬ 
tertainer* is from Latin hospes hospit^ contracted for hosti-poti-s f loid (tiff*) of strang¬ 
ers or guests 5 




§L 


Engli&k c{ky~g,j 

v ' : M^ 0 hrigmal g db passed into k t p. What I call original g includes of the 
sj series as in sng Avesta zanix as well as g = n and 3 ; as in 51^ A vesta ja(i)ni. 

(i) c(k) = n or. 

We have already met with 





Page. 




Page. 

gae 

itT 

cow 

50 

jabra 

aw 

comb 

54 

gauua 

nw 

come 

48 

jan 

ar#r 

kin 

52 

gabh 

mi 

calf 

49 


sng 

knee 

16 


1*11 

queen 

48 

j&nnfc 


know 

53 

gol 

HT5TT 

keel 

46 



quick 

49 

gadha 

nivt 

colt 

20 


inti 

choose 

54 

Gupta 

nw 

cove 

50 



acre 

54 

bhag 

mn 

book 

47 



rack 

54 


r 

stick 

47 



rich 

55 


sanufw 

thatch 

47 





nahga 


naked 

51 






Gk. 

I (Germ. 

ich) 11 






ergon 

work 

54 






megalo- 

mickle 

58 






genus 

chin 

58 





To these we 

may add 






m 

3 * 


jU. zugon 

jugum 

yoke 



(ii) • 
We have had 


graphic 

tele-gram 


carve 



. 


Page. 




Page. 

do 

3 

two 

11 



otter 

16 

das 

ssr 

ten 

6 


H3SR 

water 

16 

des 

fasjfH 

teach 

35 

saw S1 

sonar 

sweet 

5 

danfc 


tooth 

13 

pa-siua 


sweat 

f> 


a* 

timber 

19 



heart _ 

13 

deot& 

•s 

as 

Tuesday 

69 


SOT 

seat 

10 

Add 




dSrei 


to tear 


dal 




i flays 9 


*• 



epidermis 






English tzzd t p~b 



Buss MB 
drevo 
* tree 9 


Sanskrit, 

Persian. Greek. 

Latin. 

English, 


Vm 

d&(u)ru dtfru 


tree 



' spear 9 




$ 

dr&s 




‘oak* 




atmfH 

f’j damtiSsi 

dominate 

tnm« 

mt ; ‘1 


* tame amnial’ ‘ masters* 

dominion 




gdmSnai 

&2o 

eat 



‘ to eat 9 

*1 eat 1 






est 


mn 


‘ eats 9 


f333? 

-(v)idem 

videt 

wit 


‘to see* 

‘ sees' 

wise 

m 

(v)oida 



Baid §33 

‘ I know * 



(iii) p=a 





Examples of p for Indo-European b are few and doubtful as it i9 not even 
undisputed whether this sound b existed in the original language. Possible 
examples are:— 

Up Latin tdbrum ' lip ’ labial. Persian seems to go back to earlier lap 
with original p. 

Whip Latin vibrare vibration. Bat Saa has p. 

Slops (loose garment) Latin lubricm ‘ slipper}'.’ 

Thorp (collection of buildings) ‘ village ’ Latin trabs 1 beam.' 

Dapper Latin faber ‘ workman ’ fabrication Russian dobruy ' kind.’ Latin 
f and Russian d are here for original dh. 

The first of the changes I have illustrated removed nearly all the sounds 
kip and substituted new sounds, £ (h) th (as in thin)f, previously strange to 
the language. The second gave a new set of the sounds k t p at the expense 
ofg d b. The remaining change brought in again g d b, but finally removed 
the sounds, which now survive in India only, gh dh bh :~ 

III. Original gh dh bh became sounds of the nature of ff (£) dh (pro¬ 
nounce like th'- n that ) w, and then, in many cases, g d b. English may show 
for g initial y, or may lose I he sound altogether when not initial. 



English {f~gh 



?) or % (Greek kh). 
We have already had 


Hart 




Page. 




Page, 


gon falon 

52 

jau-h 


gang 

16 

W 

God 

56 



auger 

58 


goat 

57 


BJsaffl 

spring 

58 

ion. 

to gore 

57 

sahni 

BBB 

Germ, slog 

58 

infa 

yearn 

57 

bahnft 

atsm 

Germ, weg 

57 

lift 

yellow 

57 



way 





dah 

38% 

day 

52 






earlier aceg 





baiih 

sng 

Gem. bug 

15 






bough 



Other instances are 


khfches » 


heri 


mihr&rii 


?T3 

wfissri 


Irish mug 
‘slave 1 

lekhos lectus 

* bed 1 

*From the same root as lie comes law c that which is established ' or * fixed/ 
For the meaning cf. 

(ii) d rr (Greek th). 


Germ, geatern 

yesterday 

greet 

Germ, zxingd 

maid 

lie 

Germ, legen 


We have already had 

Page. 



Page. 

giddh 


greedy 

48 


under 

12 

dliokha 


dull 

71 

kohar 

sg«T hide 

40 


5TVJ 

herd 

33 


Gk, theos deer 

69 

Further exampl 

es are :— 






33lf?l 



tithSsi (in 

fecit do 





dialect titheti) * made 1 


(BidhSta) 

3I«i 

datar 





(purohit) 

gMsa 


)loij 

thStos 

facit 


Kussian 




‘placed 1 

* makes 1 


detl 



synthetic 

fact 


( put * 

3tw^ 



thfonis 

deem 



doom 

kingdom 


* customary 
law' 






Sanskrit. 


Emjlisli d~dh 

Persian. Greek. 



Latin. 


English. 


dhuii 


W5 

dar&ih* thrasus 

dare 


< dare * * bold ' 

durst 

taf* 

C*&y*J* 

din 


mSthu 

mead 

* wine’ 

*a drink made 


Russian modv-fid! * honey-eater 1 * e* 1 hear 9 
nmnjhla messes 

1 middies 


Russian fcrv*3T 
vdova 
* widow 9 


iy# fi-itheos 


m&liua 

means 

moiety 

viduus 


from honey 9 
middle 


widow 4 


4 bachelor* vidua 

1 bereft of 
husband or 
wife * 


sfw 


eriitkros « 

r fiber = 

red 

Russian Iit<5 mizhda 


misthos 


meed 

inzda 


* wages 9 



* remunera- 





tion * 







outhar » 

fiber « 

!# 

udder 

(in) 5=w (Greek ph). 





Examples already given are 





Page. 



Page. 

bhfti brother 

5 

Mia* 

WTIT 

book 47 

bhayS be 

22 

bhauh 

vt 

C\ 

brow 1 4 




Sift* 

be-sefc 12 

Add 





bhar fawfH bara(i)ti 


pherei 

ferfc 

bear 

bharna 

)i phos-phoroj 

i confer 




ph£ti 

fafcur 


* shines 9 


phfiai 

f speaks 1 

> 



‘ says’ 

fairy 


ww b&mya 


phSme 

fame 


4 ,beam* * bright 1 

■.! 

1 utterance 9 




* But is connected with Old Persian durttva 4 sound 9 and y^. 






English h~hh 



Sanskrit. 


Persian 


Greek. 


Latin. 


English. 



Wflf of J t u 

phot- 

fas 


' brightness 9 

* light * 

* religious 



photography 

law ’ 


Wsiff? 

phainei 

banns 


* speaks ’ 

(n for ny) 

ban 



4 shows f 

banish 



phenomenon 


(bhed) 

fvjilfrT 


find it bite 




* cleaves ’ bitter 

bhQra 


phi dud 

brown 



1 toad * 

Bruin 

(dekhna) 


pmuphalaoi 

balefire 

bhaina 

fwMr^dfrT 

* looks arouud 

(fire of 

lluss* beluy ‘white* 

in fear * 

funeral pyre) 

Belgrade 

< White-City * 


i alarm .fire 5 


Mnffi Lithuanian 


Germ, bellen ‘bark 9 

(bhiisba) 

WMlS balsas 


Eng. bell 


4 voice 9 * tone 

i 

€i the wild buck 




bell* ” 

Here Is has passed into w, cf. p. 82. 


(sublia) 

cm 

sph-Sr 

Germ, sippe 1 kinsfolk > 



* wasp 1 

Eng. gos sip 



(lives in swarms) (earlier) 


m 


god-sibb 
‘ spiritual 
relation, 
god-parent 9 


u 


There remain a number of Sanskrit roots which begin with an unaspirat- 
e<1> and end with an aspirated consonant. When these appear in other langu¬ 
ages, the aspirated consonant appears in the form proper for' it according to the 
particular language, e.g. as the same^consonatit unaspirated in English ; but the 
first consonant appears to violate all rule both in Greek and in English. 
Besides giddh -TO greedy , jafajh gang, ddhnd day , bank bough , th¬ 

ready given pp. 48, lb, 52, 15, we have 





ghar 

garb 

deh 


cfttlh 

duhnii 


Sanskrit. 


£3 

3«t 

Sif*a 

3^ 

5 ib am 
*ma^ 


(Some iteming exceptions 

Persian. Greek, 
garw- 
* seizes * 

Russian (Nov)gorod 
of, Belgrade 
uzdaSza teikhus 
‘accumulation’ * wall ’ 

(perhaps) 
e^tukhe 
‘hit a mark 
with arrow ’ 

* obtained 7 
tukhe 

* fortune ’ 



Latin 


English. 

grab 


/ (Slew) Town ' yard 


p. 89 
fingifc 
* makes * 


garden 

dough 

doughty 
and perhaps 
do in 

this will do 


It appears that in this root either the special meaning * to give milk' has 
passed into the wider meaning ‘ to give good things ’ * be serviceable ’ * be excels 
lent/ or the wider meaning came first and was specialised in India: except (if 
it he really connected) in the word 

Russian 'gT$<? dugSlar thttgatSr- daughter 

doe Id 


The daughter, in this case, would not be the family milkmaid, but the * pro¬ 
fitable ’ as helping in the family, or the ‘ virtuous * ‘ excellent ’ (tuechtig tngen /- 
haft: these German words meaning ‘ excellent ’ are derived from the root we 
are considering): or more literally ‘ the fortune-bringer 9 because in the good old 
days men bought their wives. In the Heroic age maidens were, so Homer says, 
afphenihoi&i realising oxen as their bride-price for their parents (alph connected 
with : perhaps skill in weaving and embroidery helped to make women 

valuable. 


die 



draoga 

«•« 

h > 4 


drnj 


* Falsehood 7 

38 s * 

drSgvant 


(epithet of worshippers of the Daevas) 


Russ, bobrii as fiber « 


bea ver 
Germ, hi her 

The sarr.e root has already occurred without reduplication in hro'wn ( p. 89). 




Bti'Mknd bind, brihant berg 


O&ndhafi 

Sanskrit.. 

ayjfa 

Persian. Greek. 

English. 



penthero* offe.udix bind 

‘fatherwjndiijw* 'knot 1 band 


WB 

***£ f connection (not related to 

by marriage 9 (rffmdit p. 52) 

<peithei 4fid«a h3&d 

* persuades } faith (originally 

confide * prayer*) 


m 

^ puthmen 

* bottom * 

fundus Bodensee 

* building * (Lake of Co*- 

* field * stance) 

bottom 

(budh) 


peuthetai 
* enquires 9 

bid 

bode 

(1) Irish 



derm, bejtg 

Brlgit 


‘great* * lofty * 

‘ hill 1 

‘ Exalted * 



ice-berg 

barrow 

bury 


5® 

barSzak 

1 height p 

iH 

Burgundy 

for(o)tia burgher 

* strong s borough 

‘bravo** Burke 

-bury 

burrow 

(2) 

3«w@or 


Germ, foalg 


Vedic ‘ cushion* 

‘bag* 



barStfish 

1 mat * 4 cushion 1 

Eng. belly 
bellows 


Now, corresponding to words like day (earli er dceg), bind &c., we should expect 
mSanakritaroot beginning as well as ending with an aspirate since, as we haveseen, 
English g d b should answer to Sanskrit ^ (or 3) y jj. The sepond aspirate is pre¬ 
sent in^ and wa, but not the first. But in some derivatives 0/35 tbo first con ¬ 
sonant is aspirated, as uratffl ; compare from aw fspawsfa, from ^ 

13 




De-aspiration in Sanskrit and Greek 

from <jpe dwrfti and nominative mpa, from w 

from wirBife. In these forms, in which the first consonant is aspirated, the 
second has lost its aspiration under the rules of sandhi. The aspiration, it will be 
said, was transferred to the first consonant. But it was not so. The aspirate 
that appear* * in gfiragq; is original,—tire root once began as well as ended with 
aspiration. Both in Sanskrit and Greek there came a time when, in all cases in 
which the order of sounds was aspirate vowel aspirate, the first aspiration was 
dropped so that (1) we now find no roots in Sanskrit and Greek which Loth be¬ 
gin and end with an aspirate, and (2) in reduplication we find the unaspirated 
consonant used for the aspirate,—a>aT:H tithes, tetheike, But when the 
laws of sandhi in Sanskrit or Greek removed the second aspiration, the first 
often survived. To take a Greek instance, we have seen that original s became 
Greek h (p. 7), and the Greek future corresponding to hexed ; but the 

present is elchei (seep. 57). In ekhei, which must be for helchei , the initial 
aspiration was dropped to avoid the succession of sounds, aspirate vowel aspirate ; 
but it remained in the future hexei just as in because the second 

aspiration was lost in combination with the 8 of the future. 

In the Germanic languages the two aspirations survived until at the period 
of the changes we are considering both were lost by the change of gh dh bh to 
g d fe. In Latin, aspiration was generally lost within words. We get vehit 
dufei but fovet s-gfn, ruber medius a, iibi gwuj. At the beginning of 
words we find h* or (in consequence of lip pronunciation, see pp.5t-2) / for ^ ^ 
ofendil fotnax ; 1 for ^fecit \jt- ; or for «? fuit ( p. 22 ). So we 

get fingit (for dheha ), fovet g?*Trr (for dhah -), of-fendix (for bhandh), 

The two aspirations remained in Greek until gk dh bh had already become 
kh th ph (p. 3). Consequently, bhudh, which gave budh in Sanskrit gave 
iu Greek phutk and then the form actually found puth-mcn. This shows that 
the aversion to two successive aspirations developed in Greek and Sanskrit 
independently : compare the independent development of palatal sounds in the 
Russian group of languages and in the Indo-Iranian (p. G3-6). 


* In yraditur T£V2t?fH greedy (p. 48), we have g for gli before a consonant. Simi¬ 
larly, Latin glaber * w ithout hair ’ Russian gladkiy * smooth f flat 9 iu which origi¬ 
nal gh — dh is shown by English glad . 

Another root originally having two aspirates may be contained iu fsrirf SffSsrra 
and Greek hikMe a kind of bird described as tanu&i-pteros (pp. 79, 82) 4 stretching out 

the wing.'—Association with gfcg as in R. V. vi. 3, 4 vi'jehamanah . jihvdm (Agni) 

* stretching out the tongue’ may have given fcflfgT its present initial, which does not 
agree with Avesta kizu (p. 15). Avesta h represents original• s (p. /). 





Brahman bai lsman 


( si 


three great sets of changes, (1) original k t p with their aspirates 
to M (li) th (as in thin) f, (2) original gdb to k t p, (3) original gh dh bh to 
g d b, are together known as Grimm's Law. The discovery that the numerous 
exceptions to Grimm's Law were not accidental but due to special combinations 
protecting a consonant (c. g. t in eight) or to the position of the Xodo- 
Germanic accent (srutd loud ) or to the loss of the first of two successive aspira¬ 
tions in Sanskrit and Greek (tafidfma pentheros biud), convinced students 
that languages change regularly and no exceptions must be admitted save such as 
“ prove the rule." 

Note.— Brahman , flame™, 

To the pairs of Sanskrit and Avesta words given p. 91 hfo'tzant -Q&VL 

bargzah, barVzish, should be added the important pair, (neuter) bares- 
man. These two words are alike in form from the pafotf. of view of compara¬ 
tive philology : for 8 in baresman instead of z , compare rasman * battle-rank" 
from the same root as rdzaya- ‘ arrange ’ and p 55, the following nasal 

being the reason in both eases. As they also agree in being both technical religi¬ 
ous words, it is reasonable to suppose them to be one and the same word handed 
down from the common Indo-Iranian period (see p. 05) The barVsman, now 
f«y* barsam, is at present a bundle of brass rods, of which a picture is given in 
Ragozin’s Media p. 119. But earlier, we read, these rods were twigs from a 
thornless tree; and in the hymn (Yasna 57) from which comes the extract 
quoted p. 66, we are told that Sraosha, the personification of religious 
obedience or devotion, first adored the good principle Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd). 
“with the baresman spread " ; he “first spread the barSsman (pao{i)ryd bar%s- 
ma fra-stZrhiata), three stalks " (or bundles*) ‘ and also five stalks and seven 
stalks and nine stalks" (the number varied with the kind of sacrifice), “stalks 
knee-high and also stalks half a foot high " (or to the middle of the thighs) 
“for the worship (yasaai — n^wy of the bounteous ini mortals." The baresman 
was, therefore, we may conjecture originally the same as a prle of pure 

grass raised and spread for a covering of the altar, if we may extend the term 
“altar" to what was the seat of the deities and sacrificers as well as the table 
on which the sacrifice was p!ace$. If we refer bailsman to the root of 
berg with Indo-European r, it meant the seat of grass “ raised ” for the sacrifice; 
while if it should be derived from in German bafg with Indo-European 


* The wqr$ used yakhshti - gfe Hindi jalh. bxxt^yakhshti should be in San¬ 
skrit uf?fi; or afe, where W-W combined with should be yashti in Avesta: ef, 
bajchshta m -UrP, chashte gig. Perhaps there were two roots, one with tJf, whence 
and one with guttural or palatal, whence yakh^hti i as iu Av. ratcuh and 

r. 






The Latin fiaminei 
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38), U meant the same seat or altar viewed as a ff swelling” for 
sitting ofy i. e. a cushion. This solves a difficulty involved in the view that gtfrif 
meant from the beginning ** devotion (conceived as a swelling and filling of the 
Soul with adoration for the gods)/* Such a conception is too abstract to be 
primitive for abstract terms commonly Started With a concrete meaning*, % e. 
they at first denoted something obvious to the senses : s6 we saw pp. 16-18 how 
words for soul and mind originally relented to bfeath or measuring. But this 
difficulty is absent if the word originally had the concrete meaning of altar or 
seat of pure grass for the sacrifice; and in view of the importance of the altar 
and the sacrifice in Brahminical theology, it is quite easy to understand how a 
word originally meaning the concrete altar or its covering of pure grass, should 
pass oh to the historical meanings of the word jpgrsp When it did so, it handed 
over the earlier meaning to This is the same as barVzish 4 cushion t * 

but while in Persia, where bailsman had not the important history reserved for 
In India, bartzish retained a secular meaning, in India came to meah 
the ku&a grass spread out as a seat for gods and sacrificers. The brakmdn tnasc. 
was then originally the preparer of the alia* or its covering of grass, brdliman 
neuter; sacrifice, not devotion in the general sense of fcjie term, or philo¬ 
sophising, or grammar, being the characteristic function of the btdhmctlids as 
a caste. 

It may be possible to trace this word brahman back to an even older time 
tb&fi the period when Indians and Iranians still formed one community. We 
fcaw in the first lecture how Romulus may be the same name as Rama (p. 25), 
and in the second how Latin rex is Raja (p. 55); and perhaps the Latin word 
fldmtn is the same as btdhman. The flamens iti the Latin towns were in no 
Sense a caste or hereditary order (indeed the system of varnas, by 
which I mean at present a system of classes, hereditary on the 
father's side at least and graded in respect both of religious and of civil 
rights and functions under the influence of the conception of ceri- 
monial purity, though found in Greek and Rome, never developed there 
as it did in Iudia) but were a small number of men appointed by 
the towns to hold definite religious offices. At Rome each of the thirty 
curiae (divisions of the primitive tribes, ten to a tribe) had its own flamen to 
direct its ceremonies. There were also at Rome fifteen flamines assigned each 
to a particular deity. Of these fifteen the three highest had to be patricians, 
i. e., Of the higher of the two hereditary vamas at Rome. The chief of the 
three was the flamen Diafis or priest of Jupiter, who, as we saw, is none other 
than the Vedic Dyau% pita. He could only act as long as his wife lived as they 
had to perform certain rites together: if she died he had to resign. The word 
fldmen Is the on r y masculine in -men iu Latin, and the regular masculine would 



Flamen bartsman brahman 
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v ^ which seems to be preserved in fldmoniurn, the office of Jl&nien. 

It id probably a neuter used as a masculine, corresponding, if there is correspon¬ 
dence, to irdhmtin neuter, not to brahmdn masculine. 

Juat as the Parsee bartsman in the shape of a bundle of brass rods became 
the inseparable adjunct of the Zoroastriau priest in public, so at Rome the 
fasces , bundles of rods each with an axe in it, were carried before the highest 
magistrates, aud also before the flamen Dialis. We may conjecture that the 
fasces were cot originally for the punishment of criminals, hut faseet* and harts- 
man were carried as instruments of purification. The primitive official was a 
spiritual power, fighting evil demons as well as evil men ; while the importance 
to a priest of having at hand a means of purifying the place he came into, i e. 
of expelling from it evil spirits, is obvious. Besides this, we find that at Rome 
the boughs and leaves of certain plants, such as the laurel, olive, myrtle, com¬ 
prised under the term verbenae (translated ‘vervaia’), were used at sacrifices. 
A poet desirous to perform a sacrifice calls foi 1 fresh turf (to form the altat) and 
vervain (with which to bind it); and in" another place says that the a Hat 
"bound with pflre vervain is eager to be sprinkled with the sacrificed lamb*” 
Another Latin poet, describing a sacrifice between the native king Latiime 
and the Oriental Invader, the Trojab iEneas, from whom Julius Oaesar claimed 
descent, “ father ASne&s, origin of the Roman stock,” says that “ some placed 
hearths and altars of grass for the common deities ; and others brought fire and 
water...their foreheads bound with vervain.” This vervain seems to be the 
counterpart of the bartsman as originally spread for the sacrifice and of the sffigw or 
Jcu6a grass and this would be the primitive meaning of the word which 
appears in Italy a$ flamen, in Persia as bartsman, and in India as unless 

indeed we should go back a stage further and make the word originally denote 
the primitive altar itself, the living turf o i sod With its own grass growing ou it 
of which the Roman poet speaks. 

If so* IWH would be from the root of sffgsr in which r is for earlier l. 
This root originally both began and ended with an aspirated consonant, 
and in Latin bh becomes /. The gh before m would become in Latin g f 
and then, if a iohg vowel preceded, disappear. So we get trdma * woof 
of a web 1 for trdgma from tr&hit ‘ draws ’ whence tract ion. The Id 
would correspond, it is true, not to the Sanskrit ra hut to a long r-vowel. 'But 
as we cannot be sure that flamen does go back to a form flagmen , and as Latin 
/ represents other original souuds besides bh, e. g. dh (root \n La\>. fecit ‘made’ 
* did '), other possibilities remain. The explanation of the ancients is impossible. 
They derived the word from filum * thread * because the flarnines had a fillet of 
White wool wound (in the case of the flamen Dialie not knotted) about a spike 
of olivewood called apecc on the top of then: caps. This derivation, while in- 




Other possibilities 

Kig as drawing our attention to a possible likeness to the brahminTcal 
thread, is impossible for fttamen could not become flamen. Some have 
connected flamen with JUtjrare ‘to burn" Sk. «t 3*3 with reference to 
the flame of the sacrifice. Another possibility would be, since original dh is, 
as was just remarked, in Latin /, while in Greek it is thy to- 
suppose that the word originally meant the very peculiar white hat albo^ 
galerus worn by the flamen Dialis (hub by him alone of all the ft : a mines). This 
was shaped like a high dome, and so could very well be cal ted by a name con¬ 
nected with Greek thol&s, a round building with vaulted roof, of the shape of 
the Roman temple of Vesta (apparently a fire t* tuple, without idol, with which 
compare the round fire-temple of Kassapa on the Sanchi and Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures;, and Gk thSlia, some sort of woman’s hat or parasol. 

12 . 

He who learns English must acquire a large vocabulary of foreign origin 
as this very sentence may serve to show, in which the words italicised are all 
Latin. Often one and the same Imlo-European root exists both in genuine 
English words, and also in English words derived from Latin, as is and essence 
(see p. 21), be and future (see p. 22), Further, Latin words may exist in Eng¬ 
lish in two quite different forms so that sometimes we have a threefold series— 


English. 

Latin. (1) 

Latin. (2) 

name 

nominal 

noun 

do, doom (p. 87) 

fact 

feat 


faction 

fashion 

Tues-day (p. 69) 

divine 

. a-dieu 

diurnal 

journal 

break 

fragile 

frail 

bloom 

floral 

flour, flower 

brother 

fraternal 

friar 

law 

legal 

loyal 

rich 

regal 

royal 


The column headed Latin (1) contains Latin words which aa written (but 
not as pronounced) have undergone very little change. They correspond to 
Sanskrit words borrowed into modern Hindi; or rather, as English ie not de¬ 
scended from Latin, to Sanskrit words borrowed into a non-Sanskritie language, e.g. 
Telegu. The presence of these Latin words in E iglish is due to the same reason 
as that of the Sanskrit words in a modern Indian language, viz.y the influence of 
Latin cultures a main source of the present European civilisation. The chief dif¬ 
ference between Latin in English or for that matter in any modern European 


"Ancient M phrase" 

and Sanskrit in Hindi, is that Latin words are used much more sparingly. 
The literary taste of Europe does not approve the use of rare words and archaic 
forms without necessity. No one in Europe outside of the Balkan Peninsula 
could, under pain of being regarded as supremely ridiculous, write such prose 
as this (I distinguish words of different origin by rising different characters) :— 

hamdre stfmw asm ^ hi ki ifiiw par giu hote the 

or the parallel Urdu version put forth by the locd University as also 
representing the vernacular of these Provinces (here only the words I have 
italicised are Indian):— 

hamdre qadlin shu'ara aiyam-i-bahar ke huso ke ‘ashiq hud lcavte the. 

In Western Europe we find Pope (not now regarded as himself exactly a 
model of the simple style) declaring that 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 

Ancient in phrase, mere moderns in their sense ; 

Such labour’d nothings in so strange a style, 

Amaze the uuiearn’d, and make the learned smile. 

One of the greatest of the Latin writers, the fatuous Julius Caesar, said 
that a strange and rare word should be avoided as a rock at sea ; and Newman 
tells us, “ my one aud single desire and aim has been to do what is so difficult— 
viz, to express clearly and exactly my meaning j this has beeu the motive prin¬ 
ciple of all. my corrections and re-writings.”* 

If we had only the first series of words, Latin (1), English would be an 
amalgam of native and foreign words like Urdu, subject only to the important 

* That such passatics which monstre swylc odium of the matern sermon should 
frue the plausu of the graduates of the Indie Uuiversitats, suggests that “ English ” 
education iu India does not always imbue its alumna with the principles of English litera¬ 
ture. It is commonly said iu haste that education in this country is over-literary. 
Perhaps the fault is rather that it is not such as often to attain the objects of a 
literary education* 

Traditional literary styles have their own fixed conventions ; but for the prac¬ 
tical purposes of life aud for communication of knowledge, especially modern know¬ 
ledge (scientific subjects included), it were much to be wished that the enlightened 
inhabitants of these Provinces would apply themselves to the development of a prore 
style in which all such words, and only such, should find a place as are widely 
known, whatever their origin. Neither the Sanskrit of the one party nor the 
Arabio-Persiau of the other has now any chance of being accepted by both parties , 
and even if one of them were so accepted, the vocabulary would be so remote from 
the Hmdi dialects spoken by the millions that it would still be iui ineligible to the 
masses, a tongue not understanded of the people.” 







The French words in English 

just mentioned on. the u.se of out-of-the-way words. Owing to" the 
Norman conquest, however, Latin entered much more intimately into the consti¬ 
tution of English, The Normans originally spoke a language of tbs Germania 
branch; but when they settled in Normandy, they abandoned it for French, 
and they took French with them to England as the Mahomedans brought 
Persian to India. But as the English and Normans were not separated so 
widely as Mahomedans and Hindus, a gradual fusion took place of the two 
peoples atid of their languages. The result has been a speech that is English 
in its main features but contains a large number of French words which are ns 
much at home now in England as e, </., admi in India : it is something like 
Urdu as written in familiar correspondence by a Mohomedau of good family, 
“If we -want/* writes Professor Earle, “to describe the transition from the baxon 
state-language of the eleventh century to the Court-English of the fourteenth, 
and to reduce the description to its simplest terms, it comes in fact just to 
this \—That a French family settled in England , and edited the English 
language:" only, unlike Urdu of any sort, this new mixed English spread 
through all classes in the country. 

The French words that the Normans brought in were of Latin origin ; 
but they represent Latin m it was after it had passed through many centuries 
of change since the classical period. Consequently, they bear on them the 
marks of those changes that distinguish the later Latin vernacular from classic 
cal Latin : these are the words of the column headed Latin (2). Accordingly 
we observe that the words of this column have lost sounds that we find in 
column (1). With fragile contrast frail which has lost the middle g : compare 
bakin from wfTuft, koil from It is as though a non-Sanskritic 

Indian language had incorporated a good deal of Hindi and also borrowed 
direct from Sanskrit. There are many such “doublets ” as frail aod fragile 
in English; blame and blaspheme (blasphemare, taken by Latin from Greek) ; 
chattel , cattle, and capital (p. 13); entire and integer ; hotel and hospital (p> 84); 
naive and native (p53) % Parliament and parable (Lafc. parabola borrowed from 
Greek p. 48) reason and ratio , rational (Lat. ratwn-, see p. 84)* As the 
intercourse between France and England has always been very dose, French 
words have got into English that the Normans did not bring with them. Such 
words, unless they were learned importations made direct from Latin into 
French by French scholars, represent the form of Latin that we call Fiencb 
at a still later period of its development (or, if you like, its corruption) than 
Norman- French. 

I want, however, at present to use Latin in English so as to illustrate a 
brunch of the subject that has so for been neglected in these lectures. 

I mean the suffixes, those syllables which, added to a root before the 
inflection, modify its meaning, and for this purpose I start from the word 




Ttr*min~(x4ion 

Nation, This word combines many suffixes, the first of which is m&n? the 
suffix which is found iu the words discussed in the Note to lecture IV § 1 
$T5R^ ftamen. Traces of it remain everywhere. With mw\ Hindi ndm 
compare Persian fU English name and, much disguised, Russian i-rnya, in which 
i represents the first syllable after it had been reduced to a kind of nasal 
grunt, and mya (my is a sound differing from m as * from sj) the suffix in the 
form mdn, Similarly, we get German same ‘seed’ Russian se-mya plural 
sentence Greek herna * throw 9 and perhaps (p. 8); 4 track 9 Russian 

vremya ‘time', a word which, readers of the papers may know in the 
name of a newspaper, Novoe Vremya li New Time/' Again, R. znamya 
(p* 53) Greek gnomon Latin eo-gwmen: 4 path ' Lab, agmen "a band 

moving forwards/ ex-amen (with loss of g , cf. on flamen p. 95) 4 a swarm e.g. of 
foeea' and the * tongue of the balance’or ‘arm of steelyard 9 (so named presumably 
as projecting)—whence our examine, examination (cf. p. 5 t). The -ation which 
follows -men- in the last word and in termination is very eouuno n,—foundation 
education plantation degradation affirmation. Its first element is d. This 
is one of three suffixes d e d which were added to the root in its shortest form 
(i e, without gun#). 

We may have all three d e d added to the weak root i ‘go * (v??r gf[: aftrf) 
in English year German Jahr % which imply original ye ; Russian yarl * spring- 
corn * Gk, hord * season * (whence hour horoscope $i*t) implying yd ; aud Latin 
Janus (and January) implying yd; it is impossible to tell which of the three 
& e Q is contained in udn H. jdnd. Similar roots are drd in 4 runs * Gk. 

e-drd ‘did ’ and, with reduplication, ia (cf. gfrg: H. daliddar), and trd 

in (brings across and so) 4 preserves’ (cf.' mm), Lat. in-trat (passes in and 
so) 4 enters 1 (whence entrance) tram (crossing and so) 4 across * preposition. 

This d camo bo be very widely used in Latin to form derivative verbs. In 
particular It was one of the chief means of forming verbs from nouus or adjec¬ 
tives \ and many derivatives from these Latin verbs in d are used in English. 
Besides nouns in -ation, we have present participles, errant illuminant flag¬ 
rant^ and nouns derived from the present participle, abundance significance 
Then we have agitate educate &c, from the passive participle in to (cf. pp. 83-4), 
But in some instances, where the word has been taken into English from French, 
which, as was said, is a late form of Latin, as Hindi is of Sanskrit, the suffix has 
disappeared : e. g,, in derive , which goes back to a verbal stem de-riv-a- formed 
from a noun rivus contained in rivulet But alongside of derive, which represents 
the stem as it appeared in French many centuries after Latin had ceased to be the 
spoken language of the people, we have words like derivation, derivative , 
which are not descended from Latin but are simply Latin words borrowed directly 
from Latin by learned men acquainted with the classical language, J^n 
14 




- Hon , -ion, -tor, -er-ous 
[tore way we have affirm confirm , bub affirmation confirmation , a 


fc&wT confirmative: all from Latin jirmus, an adjective which we have also 
borrowed (firm) through French from Latin : again, we have form (as verb), 
but formation, formal, all from the verb formdre a derivative of the noun 
forma . 

I proceed to the suffix -tion. This, now pronounced as a monosyllable, 
is still often to be treated as dissyllabic in the plays of Shakespeare, much as it 
is sometimes necessary to pronounce, e. g. 9 as four syllables in order to 

make a Vedic line scan. This 4ion is an extension of the Indo-European suffix 
ti by the addition of the Indo-European suffixes. The former of these is Sk, 
fb Gk. ti, si, and English th in youths gg% 'young woman': and in modern Rus¬ 
sian it forms the infinitive as in several words quoted in the preceding lectures. 
The second part of tion, or, as it properly is, ti-on-, is the suffix which appears in 
Sanskrit xim*-** xrerfa nfar, in Greek “male ” cf. =sa-w * buy,' tehton- 

Fjgsj (p. 45) cf. archi-tept-on-ic, HelUn-es ; in Latin hom-ln - ‘ man ' (Kn for in) 
stem of nominative htimo for htimon (p. 46), Niro (p. 19) stem NSron* : so CiUO 
(ctttus * sharp in mind' 'shrill/ fim f sharpened * connected with utm (p. 34), 
Naso (‘ Nosey / ?*pat ' nostrils' p. 13). So again in sangu-in-ary, juvenile Lai, 
juv~en4s ggsf ; with junior cf. genitive g*: (see also p. 35). 

In Latin contagion region legion religion communion etc., we have a 
•suffix ion which is frequent in Sanskrit with ion reduced to in : Sk, -i?i- in 
is to ion as tr in to tor in star*? Lat. dond-tor-em (cf. p. 73). A 
similar reduction appears in dolphin borrowed from^Gk. delph-in- (the fish 'with 
the big belly/), with which cf. ufwq (see p. 49). 

In donator , we see a suffix which was used in Latin a9 in Sanskrit to 
denote agents, and is pretty frequent in Latin words borrowed by English, 
actor conductor doctor inspector (asfsessor (ss for dt; Sanskrit 
in-venior (he who comes upon, finds n=ri cf.p. 48) pro-genitor At the 

end of an English word -tor is pretty sure to be this suffix, and in spelling it is 
consequently pretty safe to use or,not er , if t precedes: yet we have distributer 

Another suffix often found both in Sanskrit and Latin is contained in 
generous. Here r is a Latin change of s between vowels, and genes - is Vedic 
ewj (cf. pp. 26 and 52). la the nominative vocative accusative neuter the 
suffic was 8s which appears as as in Sanskrit and as its in Latin: cf. the simi¬ 
lar change in the nominatives of the -o- (*) stems, Gk. ISgtfs Latin 
Us (p. 26); and the Us also appears in some Latin stems. Hence we find, 
borrowed from Latin, inveterate with 4r for is ; but with V$ we have tempor al 
robus4 corpus (p. 13) corporal corporeal corpus-cle. 


* Old Persian anhan : khahayarshan u e. Xerxes, ikshayn ‘ ruler * p. 45. 







-cte, - 0 U 8 , ~nient 

last word affords an example of a suffix with diminutive force, 
first part had the same use in Sanskrit. The Latin form of corpuscle ‘little 
body ’ h corptta-etitti-m. lathe same way muscle is La b. rnus-culu-s. With 
this we have already compared mss (p. 20) : and the whole ending -cnlu for 
-ctfitf-, occurs in ^x Lat. sti-ctilti-s sti-citla. This when added in Sanskrit to 
nouns or adjectives gave the sense of something of the sort, like modern 
English -?$A in blackish. From this it passed iuto a diminutive sense as,in Ok, 
meirak - ( ir for ry) * young girl* with an affectionate tone in short familiar proper 
names as & 3 sr short for Susrr. The great extension which this -m got in this 
country, fcho common Hindi -a being for -aka, and -i for - ika, -ikd, is no doubt due 
to the fondness of the masses for diminutives which can be at will either affec¬ 
tionate or contemptuous. Hence a great extension of this suffix ~culu~ in 
colloquial and vulgar Latin. Our local dialect is also very fond of diminutives 
and sometimes employs them, if I can form an opinion, with considerable effect 
in popular poetry to give a touch of pathos or affection. 

The second part of the Latin diminutive -cnlu is the suffix -lb which in 
Sanskrit has been generally confused with -rtf, both ~/tf and -rtf appearing as x. 
This suffix has been utilised in Russian to form the past tense, which is really a 
participle: e. g. bulit bula bitlo masc. fern, neufc, sg. c was ’from root bhu. It has 
been suggested that the same suffix also gives the past forms in l ( bhayal) in 
the local dialect and in Gujerati Marathi Bengali and Uriya. It is, however, 
difficult to prove that this modern Indian .1 is an original Indo-European l and 
not an Indian change for earlier r : cf. p. 32. 

The -OHS at the end of generous and so many other English words of Latin 
origin is for Latin -dsu-s and this -dsu~ is a conglomeration of three suffixes 
The first was tf, the common sternforming suffix of ?tw logo-s Romulus (where 
it has passed into u ). The second was the suffix which appears in Sanskrit as 
1317 ft eirf. The third is iti, the ending of the passive participles, The whole so 
formed must have passed into tfoe'mso With ss for the two dentals as 

in (ohysessus—qft Avesta hasta from root sed p. 10, and so into osus. The same 
combination of suffixes is found in an Avesta wordT asha-vasla ‘righteous ’ (on 
asha see p. 73), in which st is for it as in Avesta hasta just quoted for salta sad~ta 
Sk. These adjectives in -6sw$, becoming in English -ous, mean *’ having 

something ' as luminous , or ‘ like something, * e . g., monstrous cadaverous. Both 
uses may be paralleled from Sanskrit: ‘ having a son/ adverb ‘ like 

a son/ 

Another common suffix into which to enters appears in words like aug¬ 
ment, increment. In these Latin words we see a compound of the suffix men 
with to which appeal's in Shm* with loss of the nasal (for which compare ?uw 
sftfixt from *rnfrs{\ the same word as German leumund (J- tor hi -) ( reputation : * 
the same root with plain men appearing in Avesta srao-man ‘hearing * (noun). 


English words show English changes 

the ludo-European suffix to is extremely common in English 
and may servo to illustrate how a borrowed word differs from one that is not 
borrowed. As we saw in the first section of this lecture, all genuinely English 
words came under the changes therein described with the result that the 
true English equivalent for Indo-European -td Sanskrit -id is the passive ending 
<1 (p. 84). But as'the borrowed Latin words got into English after these 
changes were complete and when the forces that had effected them were no 
longer working (p. 65), the t in the Latin words remained. So in spite of the 
English change of t, to th or d (pp. 7 £>, 83 ) there are innumerable words in 
English in which t is Indo-European t act fact conduct ; convent ; convention; 
lecture ] firmament ; also many present participles corresponding to Sk. 
repent abhorrent divergent affluent. These words betiay that they are not 
genuine English by their preservation of the original t. 

As written, these Iiatin words have undergone little change ; but (like the 
Arabic words employed In Urdu) as spoken they are very much altered. Ganges 
for example, itself a corruption of up, is written in English exactly as the 
liatins wrote it. But they must have said something like gauges in Roman 
character* whereas in English it is pronounced as you know. 





V. 

fi 

As is natural for a people engaged in snob active intercourse with other 
nations, the English have picked up a great many foreign words besides the 
Latin vocabulary of which something was said in Lecture IV, § 2 . As I then 
remarked, the alterations that the Latin words have really suffered, are often 
hidden by the retention of tho old spelling. This is not the case with the words 
(many of them Arabic) which I am now going to run over. It will be evident 
that most of them have been twisted out of all recognition, and so they are well 
fitted to illustrate the difference between regular change and the change that 
alone is properly to be called corruption. 

Artichoke, for instance is the English transformation of Italian avtioiocco , 
which in turn is for Arabic* But Jerusalem artichoke is really the name of 

a kind of sunflower which first came from America, and Jerusalem is a corrupt 
tion of Italian girasole * sunflower* from the words we have in gyratory and 
solar since this plant turns to the sun. That, indeed does nob end the business* 
Says a writer quoted in the Oxford Dictionary, "From th isgirasol we have made 
Jerusalem, and from the Jerusalem artichoke we make Palestine soup.” In 
Hindi artichoke has become hdthi-chak , properly the name of a kind of grass. 

Again, men use up reams (&*' }) * bundle') of paper {papyrus, possibly an 
old Egyptian word) sometimes writing poems, perhaps by the light of & benzoline 
lamp ^U), about lutes and rebecks tabors and tambourines 

b^ h probably from whence Hindi tomH, tofibd), or in praise of the eye © 
the gazelle qy, it may bp, even the neck of tho giraffe (jipt Or they 

discuss tariff reform ‘notification/ I presiutie of dues leviable) and per¬ 
haps accuse their adversaries of garbling ‘sifting’) the evidence, or of 

chicanery (apparently Pers. < polo') or of talking fustian (JbUx-J» the city 
founded by Amru south of the later Cairo, where the stuff was made) or of 
masking their real sentiments or even of being literary ghouls (jj£) and 

hired assassins of the Press * eaters of hashish * i. e bhang, which was 

taken before committing murders) who fill the Magazines plural of ^^ 4 ) 

from their arson'll of lies. When tired with composition, tiny refresh 

themselves by a game of rackets ‘pilm of tha hau l ') or try at chess bo 
checkmate their adversary {check and chess from Persian sit, see p. 4r>: chick- 


* In this seotiou wools U Arabic character arc A ana aids .uvr&gi as Pjcsiau. 






. Coffee chemistry toddy punch 

£^*uslA). If they are thirsty, they take some coffee (»j*3) or alcohol 
‘ fine powder of antimony,’ the term being transferred in Europe to highly rectified 
Spirits), though at school they were content to get sherbet or syrup -Ij* 

* drink ’ generally). But they have forgotten all tins along with their algebra 

{ n *v»( ' setting of bones,’ ‘ reduction of fractions to integers’: from the same 
root comes j) and their chemistry in which is probably Greek 

khumeia infusion '—lchumos ‘juice of plants,’ cf. p. 65—‘ pharmaceutical 
chemistry/which was chiefly concerned with juices or infusions of plants : eon- 
fused with Greek khetnia the art of transmuting baser materials into gold and 
silver, all the books on which in Egypt were ordered to be destroyed by the 
Emperor Diocletian :and this word kheetiia seems to mean the Egyptian art from 
the native name of Egypt, in Greek Kheniia but in Egyptian Karat Keml, the 

• black ’ alluvial land of the Nile valley * from a stem him connected with Bibli¬ 
cal .Ham )j aud they could now no more test for an alkali (^», ashes of a 
plant which abounds in soda) than they could use an azimuth (c»j*-J> plural of 
CM.-). In winter it may be they take hot toddy (Hindi tari m«), or even 
arrack punch : H. punch, the drink being originally so-called from its 
having five ingredients, spirit, water, lemon-juice, sugar, spice). It is nob 
fashionable to smoke a nargileh Persian ‘cocoa-nut’ Sk. mftafs H. ndriyal), 
but a man will not mind that if he has his tobacco (a word brought by the Spani- 
ards from Hayti, whence Jfutf and H. tamhakiv) handy in a jar (»>*•) or a cheroot 
(Tamil shuruftu) fco smoke in a mouthpiece of amber (***)♦ Puffmg placidly, he 

reclines on a divan (jiy.o perhaps Persian) or a sofa (*4*> from the same root as 
Ju>), possibly in an alcove adorned with hangings that once formed part 

of a baldachino (originally silk made in dl.*** on which word see p. 68), stroking 

his old tabby cat? (originally a kind of waved silk called after a quarter of 
Bagdad) and dreams himself afc the zenith of fame^tyrc***), forgetting there is 
a nadir yM), an( ^ that kismet often reduces the great to ciphers 

and brings their power down to zero ( cipher and zero both from a transla¬ 
tion of ^pi). 

At another time, trusting to a good admiral (j*ui or he faces 

the hazards dicef) of the sea and sails away to the land of the did («***) and 

* Similarly it ha* been suggested that Gk* Argos is the same word aa xmfy (see 
p, 50) and means dark ploughland. 

t Spiro gives Eng . Ar. Vocabulary “ dice &” but Ar. Eng. Dictionary u 

dice/' 



More word* from the East 

tie arabesques (*-^) of the Alhambra {?}**t)I); but he does not like 
the sirocco or the poisonous simoom (fj**)p and he tosses uneasily on his 
mattress ( c >h*) if he has to cross the Indian Ocean during the monsoon 
Perhaps, having read Scott's Talisman which may be from Greek telesma 
from telos *end * p. 43) he visits Cairo (*>*1*/;^**) and the citadel built by the 
bold Saladdin tender °f the Saracens from which be admires 

the minarets (J;U*) of the numerous mosques Wearing the fez (made at 

Fez in Morocco) of his he feels quite romantic as he is photographed 

in front of the Sphinx. At last lie gets to the land of calico (Calicut) and cashmere 
shawls (Pers. Jt*), and chintzes (H. chhitif), of rice (Greek oruza from a variant 
of Pers, gJ* which is preserved in Afghan vrizhe and equals Sanskrit erffts), 
of the * Indian 9 dye indigo (cf. p. 7.) now suffering from the competition of 
aniline dyes (J*df 1 indigo * from sftarj* of jute (Orissan jho0 jhitt#) and 
gunny bags (H. gon 5ti«o^)* of l^c (H. lakh *nnaT)j sftHtitflwood (ultimately from 

or^it), and sugar (>£* from Pers. from 4ta) from which is made candy 
from mnv qmn?9)» But perhaps he wants rather to traffic in otto of roses (jh*) 

or civet (.ty) or iu saffron (uj^j) or senna (k~ ^c«u«,) or caraway seeds 
(ijjiff) or borax from Pers. «j,;) or gypsum or cotton (^hJ). 

He sees the turbans like tulips (both words from Pers.. and the 

palanquins (H. palang from qdg) and the ba,niyan~t rees (used as a meeting 
place by baniyas), and he would like to stay on enjoying proper kedgeree and 
pilau and curry and chutney (H. khichri, ,10, Tamil Jtari ‘sauce/ H . cha(ni'). 
But he burns Ins month with a green chilly {Chile in S. America), or he spends 
bo much at Benaies on brassware or kincoh (Pers. perhaps from Chinese) 

that there are no more sequins (&£**) in the exchequer (this goes back to chess 
and shah), ao he decides to return. Rushing along in an Indian mail-train, be 
©till has time to notice the tare marked on the trucks what is thrown 

away, detriment). A last a dingy takes him off to his ship (H. or rather 

from Bengali); and so leaving nabobs and ryots !$*>) he hurries back to 
England, only to be told that the gypsies (i e. t Egyptian , Greek aigvptios) 
speak a sort of Hindi and that rum (queer) is Hindi <fom (iiss). After this, to 
cool his fevered head, he hurries off to the barber's for a shampoo (EL chanpo , 
chaApn<%), 


* From this conies also by way of Arabic and Persian lilac with the same 

change as in popular llU sita. The word is unknown outside India except as a 
loan from SauBkri* 





Classical languages and vernaculars 

1 . The changes in the Germanic group of languages that we considered! in 
Lecture IV § 1 occurred, as I said, about 500—250 13. C., and the process of 
change has been going on ever since. Words alter not only in form, but also in 
meaning. Some months ago the Literary Supplement of the Times coutained a re¬ 
view of a New Shakespearian Dictionary by Mr. R. J. Cunliffe, “ who in a small 
double-columned quarto of 340 pages has collected all the words in Shakespeare... 

. .which have gone out of use or changed in meaning since histime; and these 
are so numerous that the author maintains that Shakespeare's works may be 
regarded as beiug written in a dead language/' As an instance generally is 
quoted, which “ in Shakespeare's idiom meant universally —that is, with few 
or no exceptions; it now allows of so many exceptions that it can be used even 
in opposition to universally ” Similaidy Dr. Sweet declares (Practical Study 
of Languages p. 228) that “ the deadness of such a language as that of Shakes¬ 
peare differs ouly in degree from that of Latin.We cannot speak, and it is 

doubtful whether any of us can write Shakespearian English/' In regard to pro¬ 
nunciation, the changes of the two centuries between us and Queen Anne are 
enough to upset many rhymes that were correct as their makers spoke them. 
As it is with English, so is it with all other languages; though spelling may be 
fixed, yet the pronunciation and idiom are changing all the time. But, it may 
be objected, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, here are three languages at least which are 
still current yet do not change : these languages are too much in use to bo 
-called dead, ao that living languages do not all change; but the uneducated 
classes corrupt the correct language in various ways. Well, I shall not argue 
the question whether the classical languages are “ living ” or “ dead for these 
epithets as used of languages are metaphors which may have various meanings. 
What I want, is to attempt to show the fixed or classical languages in their true 
relation to the allied changing languages or vernaculars ; and I begin by noting 
three differences. 

In the first place, as already said, the classical languages are fixed, whereas 
the others are changing. Secondly, the standard of correctness is quite different 
in the two cases. In a classical language no writer or speaker now living 
is himself an authority : an author may be ever bo excellent in other respects ; 
but if he chooses to write in a fixed or classical language, his Latin or Sanskrit 
is bad unless be observes accurately the rules kid down, and the models pro¬ 
vided, by grammarians and writers who lived long ago. The highest possible 
praise that could be given for correctness to a writer in a classical language, 
would be that his piece might be mistaken for the work of an ancient, say 
Cicero or Katinas. But it is not so with the changing languages, the verna¬ 
culars. The question whether a form or idiom is correct in the English of to- 







The classical language not the mother's tongue' 

yfM,nnot be decided by"a*reference to Shakespeare or the Authorised Version, 
or even to Addison and Pope; still Jess by quotatiou of a grammarian's rule 
The leading articles of a great journal like the Times are for this purpose 
authoritative, and such fairly recent composers as Newman, Thackeray, Matthew 
Arnold, or Huxley. If it be a point of pronunciation that is in question, the 
final appeal is not to books at all, not even to writers who have made it their 
business to observe pronunciation and to report the results accurately. The 
High Court for these cases consists of those circles of living men whose pro¬ 
nunciation is accepted by their contemporaries as correct. It may sound odd 
when it is said that the English of the Authorised Version or Milton-or Addison 
or Gibbon is not correct; but we may safely affirm that it is no longer correct. 
Every page of Addison contains a great deal that is net modern usage ; and 
correctness in a changing language is entirely a matter of current use, varying, 
to quote Pope, who himself is paraphrasing a Latin classic, 

As custom arbitrates, whose shifting sway 
Our life and language must alike obey. 

Hence it is wrong for persons learning English with a view to gaining 
practical control over it in its modern form, to begin too soon on past authors 
such as Addison ; and they should avoid a book tike Lamb's Tales froni Shakcu- 
peare “ written io an artificial archaic style ” like poison. Those are quite 
mistaken who, as Dr. Sweet puts i-t, i€ first of all imprint firmly on Jheir 
memories the obsolete phraseology of the Vicar*of Wakefield, or, at the best, of 
Washington Irving’s Sketch-book, then add a few choice Shakeppearisms, and 
finally season this heterogeneous mixture with such modern colloquialisms as 
they can gather from the pages of Punch and Dickens.” (ibid p. 55). 

A third difference between a classical language and a vernacular is that 
the latter is—to alter slightly a common expression—the mother’s 'tongue, that 
which the child first learns, spontaneously and without effort, from ' its mother 
and nurses. But the classical language, if learnt at all, is learnt later, by effort 
and from teachers and books. We may express this third difference in another 
way, saying that he who knows.a classical language always knovvs at least one 
other though this other may be only a form of patois (gathvdri boll), anti that 
this other is what he learnt first. 

The difference just mentioned between the ways in which the vernacular 
and the classical, the changing and the unchanging languages are acquired, indi¬ 
cates the reason why the classical Jangtiages do not change. They do not change 
because their existence is not primarily on the lips of the people, but in 
books. Authors have been finally selected who may be imitated ; and no 
additions are longer possible to the Ii3t. The grammar has been analysed ; and 
rules that were laid down by grammarians who lived long ajo, are accepted as 
bindiug still for the simple reason that no living man has power t© alter them. 
15 



4 classical language a work of art 



4 gauging language a popular author has considerable power to impos 
rh peculiar phrases on his fellow-countrymen, for the changing language, the 
vernacular, is like plastic clay, susceptible of divers forms ; but the fixed language 
is the clay that has set, which may be broken but not re-moulded. So long as 
persons take the trouble to study the ancient literature and to master and put into 
practice the teachings of the old grammarians, so long the fixed language remains, 
There may be various inducements for maintaining it: e.g, decay of general cul ture 
among a people so that the modern language is incapable of expressing 
more than the ordinary needs of everyday life. Then again, as we shall presently 
see, a classical language represents a great deal of work which, once done, no one 
wants to do again. It is a convenience, also, to have a common language rising 
above the local vernaculars, which, being changing languages, are ever becoming 
more and more distinct from one another. Religion,, as a rule strongly 
conservative, is another potent influence, which keeps Latin in use in the 
Catholic Church, and Sanskrit among Hindus. The last language, however, chiefly 
owes its long existence in continuous use to that unique phenomenon, the 
Brahmin caste so tenacious of life and so unchanging. When the historic 
period in India opens with the Asokan monuments, about eighty years after 
Alexander, we find these composed in a dialect which is much younger than 
Sanskrit; and for several centuries the official inscriptions are in Prakrit. The 
non-Brabrnioical religions that arose roughly 550—230 B. C., also used the 
vernaculars of the period, The Prakrit is almost free from Sanskrit in the Jain 
inscriptions of Mathura down into the first century of the present era. But 
Sanskrit was in use all the time; and the Brahmins who joined the sects neither 
forgot their Sanskrit nor that they were Brahmins. So Sanskrit creeps in more 
and more into the inscriptions until in the second century after Christ we get 
the first examples of its official use in the inscriptions of the Kshatrapas at 
Nasik. From the sixth century bn, Sanskrit is the regular language of the 
inscriptions except among the Jains. Even the Buddhists began to introduce 
a mixture of Sanskrit and ended by adopting Sanskrit altogether (Wackeruagel 
Altind. Gr, I. xxxvii—xl). We can hardly gp wrong in attributing this spread 
of Sanskrit mainly to the Brahmins, of whom Sanskrit, though they may never 
have bad a monopoly of it, was the special appanage. 

But whence did the Brahmins get this Sanskrit language? The answer is 
brief,—they did not get it, they made it. This brings me to the radical difference 
between the classical language and the vernacular, the fixed and the changing 
to that difference from which all the others spring. Every classical language 
is a work of art The spontaneous utterance of everyday life is only adequate 
to homely needs. As soon as man wants something more, to express himself 
in pleasing rhythm or to think out his thoughts clearly about himself and the uni¬ 
verse, he has to take this rough speech and polish it. “Every literary language, 0 








How a classical language is made 
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Sweet, “ must indeed in its first beginnings be purely colloquial. It is 
certainly difficult to realize that such a language as the classical Italian of 
Dante and Petrarch was originally nothing but a rough attempt to write down 
what were then considered the slovenly colloquialisms of Late Latin; but never¬ 
theless such is the origin not only of Italian, but of all the other Romance 
languages as well. The tradition of the origin of Italian is still kept up in the 
word for 4 translate/ namely volgarizzare, literally 1 make popular * " [ibid. p. 50). 

The process of polishing is a long one. In the case of Sanskrit it had 
begun before the Vedie period ; for the language of the Rigveda is not the artless 
effusion, native woodnotes wild, of a primitive pastoral age, but a traditional 
poetic language handed on from generation to generation by the singers. 
Already, it is probable, even in the age of the Rigveda itself the speech of 
some sections at least of the community had advanced on the path of change 
considerably beyond the language of the songs. This fashioning of a great 
language out of a mere vernacular has been described by Cardinal Newman in 
the lecture on English Catholic Literature , Section 4, which is generally 
bound up with the lectures on the Idea oj a University. He tells us that 
* the language of a nation is at first rude and clumsy; and it demands a 
succession of skilful artists to make it malleable, and ductile, and to work it 
up to its proper perfection” “In its earlier times, while it is yet 
unformed, to write in it at all is almost a work of genius. It is 
like crossing a country before roads are made communicating between place and 
place.” “It improves by use, but it is not every one who can use it while as 
yet it is unformed. To do this is an effort of genius ; and so men of a peculiar 
talent arise, one after another, according to the circumstances of the times, 
and accomplish it. One gives it flexibility, that is, shows how it can be used 
without difficulty to express adequately a variety of thoughts and feelings in 
their nicety or intricacy ; another makes it perspicuous or forcible; a third 
adds to its vocabulary ; and a fourth gives it grace and harmony. The style of 
each of such eminent masters becomes henceforth in some sort a property of 
the language itself; words, phrases, collocations, and structure, which hitherto 
did not exist, gradually passing into the conversation and the composition of 
the educated classes.” The great men, he explains, are imitated by inferior 
composers few “ of whom rise much above mediocrity; but they are not the 
less serviceable as channels, by means of which the achievements of genius 
may be incorporated into the language itself, or become the common property 
of the nation,, Henceforth, the most ordinary composer, the very student in 
the lecture-room, is able to write with a precision, a grace, or a copiousness, as 
the case may be, unknown before the date of the authors whom he imitates ; ” 
so that in reference to English and to his own period Newman says, f< there 
never was a time when men wrote so much and so well, and that, without 
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any grant 


But “the influence of a 



account 

great classic upon the nation which he represents is twofold; on the one 
s ;and he advances his native language towards its perfection; but on the 
- her hand he discourages in some measure any advance beyond his own.*' 
/here is something oppressive in the authority of a great writer, and 
so meting of tyranny in the use to which his admirers put his name. 
The school which he forms would fain monopolize the language, draws 

up canons of criticism from his writings, and is intolerant of innovation. 

And another consideration is to be taken into account. When a language has 
been cultivated in any particular department Of thought, and so far as it has 
•been generally'perfected, an existing want has been supplied, and there is no 
reed for further workmen... ...Ideas have found their corresponding expressions; 

>:k! one word will often convey what once required half a dozen. ... -Separate 
professions, pursuits, and provinces of literature have gained their conventional 
terminology. There is an historical, political, social, commercial style. The ear 
of the nation has become accustomed to,useful expressions or combinations of 
words, which otherwise would sound harsh. Strange metaphors have been 
naturalized in the ordinary prose, yet cannot he taken as precedents fora similar 
liberty. Criticism has become an art, and exercises a continual and jealous 

Watch over the free genius of new writers.Thus the language has become 

'in a great measure stereotype; as in the case of the human frame, ib has expand¬ 
ed to the loss of its elasticity, and can expand no more," 

2. At this stage, however, a language is not yet in the condition of Sanskrit or 
Tdbi, Those who speak it are readily intelligible even to the uneducated and 
tire opt themselves conscious of speaking a different language. They employ 
uj the main the same words and constructions as the rest of the people, only they 
;nnke more effective use of them. Still, a gap there is, and it must insensibly 

\ f 


grow wicer, 


Even among men of the same generation who are said to epeak 
the same language, no two speak really quite alike.; and the same holds still 
.i re of the generations as they succeed one another. (< If languages were 
ii i st perfectly by the children of each generation, then language would not 
change ; English children would still speak a language as old at least as Anglo- 
Tixon 3 and there would be no such languages as French and Italian. The 
ah.vagea in languages are simply slight mistakes, which in the course of 
gcuoratiopa completely alter the character of the language." (Sweet, 
be4. 75). If so, then clearly change will be more rapid among those 

v i e luirn the mother-tongue spontaneously, without training, than among 
vfepse for whom this “ natural” method is supplemented by deliberate 
leaching of literature; for this teaching means that attention and time are 
>p'<vdj devotpd to reproducing in the pupil the pronunciation of the master, 
:\u v : iueral, the speech of au elder geueratiou. Thus the language changes 






Why the schools failed to prevent change 

different rates m different sections of the community ; and so we get such 
a variance as that in regard to the pronunciation of h, which separates speakers 
of English into a small minority who speak w correctly,” and the vast majority 
who are “ vulgar ” and '* incorrect ” to-day, but may be correct to-morrow or the 
day after. When the gap has become wide enough to attract attention, the 
cultured classes, those whose familiarity with the refined language makes it their 
natural speech, regard the linguistic difference as an additional distinction be¬ 
tween themselves and the common herd, and do their best to preserve it, partly 
for aesthetic and similar reasons, partly in self-interest and for their own exal¬ 
tation, They draw up grammars which distinguish the correct from the incor¬ 
rect, and watch over their children in order to prevent their learning the way 
of speech of the uneducated. But their efforts are only partially successful, for 
the force of example is so strong and men know as a role so little about the 
sounds they really utter (English people least of all on account of their now anti¬ 
quated spelling) that the best speakers, i. c. those who best preserve the older pro¬ 
nunciation and idiom cannot altogether escape imitating the majority about them. 

The Bmhminical system of education especially tended to retard the rate of 
change among the high castes in this country. In the Vedic schools outside of 
the towns master and pupil lived apart from the world and its changes; 
and the long period of study under a single master, together with the pupil's 
intense respect for his guvu> must have caused the pupil to acquire with singular 
accuracy the pronunciation of the master, i . c. of the elder generation. But not 
even the Brahmins and such nobles as studied with them could escape entirely * 
the necessity of change, for it was going on within the well-horn family itself. Trie 
women, to say nothing of low-caste servants, did not share in the literary training 
to the same extent as the men, i. c. among them linguistic change proceeded at 
something like its natural rate. But children learn first to speak from their 
mothers and nurses; and the saying, “ Give me the first six years of the child and 
you may have the rest,"is peculiarly true in relation to language. The power of 
imitating sounds is strongest in childhood, and the manner of pronunciation then 
acquired is commonly permanent. So it must have come about that the pupil, at 

the time of entering the school, already had a pronunciation and tricks of speech 

which the teaching received from the gunu could not entirely efface. More and 
more as generation follower! generation, the pupil started at a point tar removed 
from the old traditions. So at last the time came when, for example, the Indo- 
European system of accentuation vanished even from the Sanskrit schools except 
among those Vaidik scholars whose rigorous training in the recitation of the sacred 
texts secured them, at least while they were actually reciting those texts, fiom 
the change that went on around them. For the agreement of Veda, Greek, 
ami, at the period of the changes known as Grimm's Law, the Geyrnanic langua¬ 
ges (aeo p. 83) jihows that the Velic system of accentuation was, in the 




Modern English intermediate between classical language and vernac* 

beginning, neither a priestly invention nor anything mysterious or secret, but 
essentially the ordinary pronunciation of the people in everyday life. 

From this it will be evident that for a long time there is no such marked 
difference between the vulgar and the refined speech as now separates the 
modem vernaculars from the old classical languages. The difference increases 
slowly and imperceptibly ; and it would be as hard to say when the separation is 
complete as to determine the old problem, when, if hair be pulled out after hair, 
a man becomes bald. At present English is in an intermediate stage. There 
are some speakers for whom “correct ” English is a family tradition ; there are 
still more who first learn to speak “ incorrectly ” and then at school are taugh t 
“ correct " speaking just as they learn “ correct ” spelling. For this class the dic¬ 
tionary is the great authority on pronunciation. Whether the gap will ever be¬ 
come so wide as between Sanskrit and Hindi, i. e. whether literary English will 
establish itself as a fixed, classical language, in use but unchanging, is doubtful, 
since privileged classes have almost disappeared from England and the separa¬ 
tion between different groups is not comparable with that between Brahmins 
and most of the rest of the Hindu community. Already the upper classes 
in England speak more like the lower than they imagine. Many people believe, for 
example, that only vulgar persons pronounce lord and laud alike whereas they 
themselves make a difference; but in truth they do not distinguish the 
words in speaking, or do so only when they make an intentional effort. 
So again we are incredulous when we are told for the first time that we are 
constantly saying 'im and f er for him and her, although we may notice it as 
an error when anyone says him or her in the wrong place, i. e. when the pronoun 
is not emphatic. Dr. Sweet tells us (ibid. p. 42) that a learned Englishman, 
being asked which was the right way of pronouncing the past tense of ask , 

* askt* or 'ast, said there was no such pronunciation as ast; ahd immediately 
afterwards he was heard to say "so I ast 'im and ast 'im and ast *im again 
some of us perhaps say sometimes one and sometimes the other. English, then, 
though existing in “ correct” and “ incorrect ” or “vulgar” forms, is not yet 
divided into a elassical and a vernacular, a fixed and a changing language; 
though the English of Oxford and Cambridge and of the learned professions is 
older and more rigid than the speech of the majority. The same is true of 
the other modern European languages. If, indeed, literary English were pro¬ 
nounced as it is written, it would bo a very different language from the verna¬ 
cular. But while the learned classes have managed to fix the spelling of the 
language they have not been able to stereotype its pronunciation. 

A classical language is then an artificial, or if you like, artistic form of 
what was once a rude, colloquial speech: it has been moulded by a 
succession of artists, and in the process the clay has hardened. It can never 
be the first language of a people, and from the beginning it is the property of a 




section only of the community. The colloquial language which was its source, 
survives by its side, and may in time furnish the rough material for a new arti¬ 
ficial or artistic language. So in Italy a colloquial form of Indo-European first 
furnished the material for classical Latin, which is still in use for ecclesiastical and 
to some extent for learned purposes ; and a thousand years later literary Italian 
was produced from it, which, like English, is now intermediate between a quite fluid 
changing language of the people and a firmly fixed, rigid classical .language. 
Thus it is not quite correct to talk of a modern language, Italian or Hindi, as 
being descended from an ancient classical language, Latin or Sanskrit. Modern 
Italian or French represents the language, not of the great persons, but of their 
inferiors. Chivalry is now a diguified word ; but it comes from caballus, a word 
of the lower classes. When Caesar, someone has remarked, called for his equuszz 
was! (p. 19j, his syce brought him a caballas . This involves the comparative 
philologist in a difficulty. When he wishes to trace the etymology of a word, 
he has surviving from early times only the remains of the literary language ; for 
it is a mere accident if any fragments of the old non-literary vernacular are 
preserved. Hence when a Sanskrit or Latin word is given as the origin of a 
Hindi or Italian word, the process involves the assumption that the old polished 
language represents the old unpolished speech —which it does only to a limited 
extent. What Goethe has said of the authors, is true also of the language :— 

That which you call the spirit of ages past 
Is but, in truth, the spirit of some few authors 
In which those ages are beheld reflected, 

With what distortion strange heaven only knows. 

Thus to explain Pali dinna- Hindi dlna we must not go to Sanskrit dadati 
biitr we have to look outside for a parallel, which we shall find in the Greek 
present reduplicated with dididosi 1 he gives/ On the other hand, there is a 
word sekwire ‘post’ which is a stranger to the modern German literary 
language : yet that it was part of the common Germanic inheritance from Indo- 
European times is shown by Anglo-Saxon swer ' pillar ’ on the one hand, and 
Vedic ' sacrificial post ■ on the other. Again, German humpen 'drinking 
vessel’(p. 79) does not appear in the literature till about three hundred 
years ago; yet the language must have included it all along. 

Still, as the classical or fixed language arose out of the vernacular or 
changing language, it on the whole represents that, vernacular in one of its 
early stages and may for practical purposes be treated as the ancestor of the 
modern speech, provided that this really is descended from tfmt particular 
vernacular out of which in old times the classical language was fashioned, and 
not from some sister dialect. Thus it would not be quite right to treat modern 
Persian as a descendant of the language of the A vesta ; for modern Persian 




Three hinds of change 

as was said before (p. 3) from, that other brauch of the language which 
appears in the inscriptions of the Persian Kings before Alexander. 

3. It is not then in any sense precisely the case that modern languages 
are popular “corruptions” of the classical languages, for the modern language 
is not descended from the old classical, i. e., the old polished form of 
the language, but from the old unpolished language, It is as though 
there had been two brothers of whom one attained high position and 
length of years but had no children, while the other remained poor 
and unknown but became the ancestor of a still unbroken line of descendants 
who pass oh the lamp of life receiving, perhaps, from time to time presents from 
the old bachelor uncle. Neither would it always be correct to say that thrf 
modern is a corruption of the classical language in the sense of being inferior 
to it. Whatever peculiar advantages Latin may have, French or Italian have 
also excellences of their own and are fully equal to, and for modern purposes, 
superior to Latin. Thirdly, the modern languages are not 'corrupt because they 
diverge in pronunciation, grammar etc., from the old languages tin lose we 
are to call all languages corrupt including the old classical languages thom- 
selves. 

Language is liable mainly to three kinds of change. One kind goes under 
the name of analogy ; e. g , Persian c-i* is aspirated on the analogy of the pre¬ 
ceding numeral of similar sound This is not popularly called Corruption 

for Persian is as correct as c-i», and c.il would be both unintelligible and 

wrong. The second kind takes place when a word is borrowed. Goeiar in 
English, though written as the Latins wrote it, is, as spoken, a corruption, sliar 
(in “ Roman ” character) instead of kesar. This kind of change may justly be 
called corruption as the sounds of the language to which the word belongs are 
suddenly abandoned and sounds of a distinct language substituted for them. 
Similar corruption takes place when a word is borrowed from a classical 
language into a connected modern vernacular, for then the word is pronounced 
according to the modern, nob the old ways of speech. For instance jdf.ro, is a 
corruption of um- They for n is Hindi; but the termination and gender remain 
as in Sanskrit, constituting violations of the rules of Hindi. Of corruptions in 
this second sense, viz., the irregular change which a word undergoes when 
borrowed, we liad many instances in the first section of this Lecture when I 
pointed out some of the numerous borrowed words in English. The changes 
which such words suffer, contrast strongly by their irregularity and violence . 
with the changes of the third kind. These are the changes of which we have 
now had many examples and to tuch I have been attributing the gradual 
divergence of the popular ar~changing, from the fixed classical language. 
Here the distinguishing note is regularity. Within a given community all the 




Hindi <6 Sanskrit, both c< corrupt ” or neither* 

iind$-bf the same sorb change in the same way. Take for instance these few 
examples from Hindi, which may also serve the purpose of reminding you of a 
! large field lying open for the enterprise of Indian scholars, in which, if they 
only choose to work with accuracy and intelligence, they have enormous 
advantages over other students, I refer to the domaiu of the philology of the 
Sanskritic vernaculars :— 


mm 

WTCJT 

sarrt 

SRSTT 

mzi 

ct 


fr ; , , 

as 

(In 

kal 

kliafc 

ghin 

mm 

VJ 


f^t 


f«5?T 


jafigh 

jtbh 

mud 

pir 

bhikh 

rand 

SiOTT 

mm 

sw? 

fjJSKI 

W * 1 

mi 

luj 

ral 

sej 

sil 

sund 

sain 


These words will make clear to you what I meant when I said just now 
that jdtra violates the rules of Hindi. They show that the old feminine nouns 
in d have regularly kept their gender (for the words I have quoted are all 
feminine), but lost their termination. The result is that except such diminu¬ 
tives as chiriyd 4ibiy<£, there are no Hindi feminines in -cl: words like pujd UldL 
are direct importations from Sanskrit. 

So w.j see that the despised vernaculars are the results of regular changes 
capable of being formulated as laws of the respective languages. We may call these 
changes if we like corruptions on the ground that after all the changes are only 
mistakes since the speakers do nob make the changes by preference or con¬ 
sciously: but, in the first place, we must never forget that comparative philology 
shows that we have to do with regular change, not with haphazard change or 
change anyhow ; and, secondly, we shall have to call the old classical languages 
also corrupt. They too, quite apart from that artistic fashioning which made the 
beautiful vessel for thought out of rough clay, have a long history of change 
behind them. None of them is identical with the Fado-European language. 
Sanskrit, for example, has lost original vowels and developed palatals and 
lioguals (m^usr and gvfaci), while the ^ost-Vedic system of accentuation changed 
the pronunciation of every word in the language. No doubt some languages, 
are nearer than others to Indo-European. This is due either to isolation and 
stagnation, as in the case of Lithuanian, a language distantly related to 
Russian (cf. p, 35); or, in the case of the language of Veda or of the Greek 
epics, the Iliad and Odyssey, to the early date of composition. “ The oldest por¬ 
tions of the Rigveda ” (says Brugmann, whose great Grundriss has been the main 
source for my examples in these lecUires) “a usually assigned to the middle 
Pi beginning of the period 2000—1000 B. C.; 1 iu any case the Eigveda 

must be regarded as the earliest monument in any Indo-European language/’ 
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^pM'vept, however, if any known tongue were identical with th< ob- 
European language, it would still be far from being man’s first speech, nor 


<f Barren tnitk ” ? 



I 


would such antiquity present any advantages except to 3uch persons as the 
philologist. The importance of Sanskrit, except for the student investigating 
the early history of man, depends precisely upon its being far removed from 


any primitive tongue, c. g. upon its being one of the only two Indo-European 
languages in which an original philosophic vocabulary has been formed and on 


the polishing it received from a long series of artistic composers. To represent 
Sanskrit as unchanging from the beginning, is to deprive the old poets and 
philosophers of the glory that is due to them. If the value of a language 
depended on its antiquity, not on its capacity for expressing thought aud its 
melody, then Anglo-Saxon would be superior to modern English. 


Here ends this sketch of the linguistic part of Our Common In¬ 
heritance. Incomplete though it is, it has, I hope, shown you a 
good deal of the evidence on which the doctrine rests of an original 
Indo-European language from which the old classical languages, 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and the modern tongues of Europe, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Northern India, are alike derived. We have seen 
.enough to convince us that Sir Henry Maine’s words, Civilisation 
is nothing more than a name for the old order of the Aryan world, 
dissolved but perpetually reconstituting itself under a vast variety 
of solvent influences,” hold good in the domain of language. For 
example, the one original Indo-European speech became by one set 
of changes Indo-Iranian, and then by further evolution Persian and 
Sanskrit; and by another developed into the Germanic languages, 
which Shakespeare and Goethe were to speak. 

In reference to a lecture that had been delivered in Calcutta on 
this very subject by a Member of the Government of India, 
Mr. Laing, Sir Henry Maine told the Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, “ The effect produced by his lecture on the Aryan race 
must have been prodigious, for lam sure I scarcely see a single 
native book or newspaper which does not contain some allusion to 
Mr. Laing’s argument. Yet although what Mr. Laing then taught 
is truth, nothing can be more certain than that it is barren truth.”* 
I cannot agree with this. It is indeed a moot point how far unity 
of language is a valid argument for unity of race : though I myself 
fail to understand how a language should spread so widely and 
establish itself so thoroughly unless the race spread with it. But 
let us put aside the question of the original racial unity of the 


* See the volumo entitled J ■ illagc Communilits p. 230 and pp. 252-4. 








. . (peaking Indo-European languages as their mother 
, es. The linguistic unity remains a fact; and it is surely no 
ling incitement to attempt to answer, no small help towards 
wering, the question so important for the Indian of to-day, 
low do I stand, what is my intellectual position as an Indian, in 
ation to the West ? ”—it is, I say, not a little for him to learn 
it this strange Western world is not altogether strange and that 
civilisation is rooted in the same past as his own. 


Again, where there is so much to separate, so little to unite, it 
veil for the Englishman to realise that the speech around him at 
i Benares ghats or a Magh Mela is his own in another form ; 
I for the Indian to know that the Monarch, who will, we trust, 
sail in this year from his island home to set foot on the soil of 
Indian Empire, speaks a language akin to that of Rustam and 
'.osroes, of the Pandavas and Ram. 



